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bubtropicals. Moving clock-wise around hibuscus and pineapple: bananas, papaya, mango, sapote, carob pods, cherimoyas ove 
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President Roosevelt says... 
"sy hi re aw nothing finer than i 
build up this fund for the Navy 
Relief Society. lurve you lo do 


your utmost, and do it now!” 





Join the work of the Navy Relief Society and 
BACK UP THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


O HELP THE NAVY MAN and his dependents, 

his widow, his orphaned child, his mother and 
other dependent members of his family, is the pur- 
pose of the Navy Relief Society 


Organized forty years apo by the Navy, to look 
after the Navy's own, it gives smmediate {inancial aid 
to Navy men and their families when necessary 
ASSISTS In EMergency Operations cares for the Navy 
man's dependents... makes possible the education 
of dependent young 

For the first time in its history, the Navy Rouet Society, 


through its Citizens’ Committee, asks you to contribute 







. PROTECT THE FAMILIES 
OF THE NAVY'S 
FIGHTING MEN 









generously and help protect the families of the Navy's 
fighting men. By your assistance, those in the Service may 
know that we at home will look after those they lett be. 
hind... and the men who are doing the fighting need 
not worry about the folks back home. 


Back them up! ENROLL TODAY! 


° $5 ieee None 
. $1000. I very contribution 


No amount is too small—$1...$2.. 
too large— $100 $500 
making up the $5,000,000 fund will promise protection 
at home, and freedom from worry, to more than 500,000 
men in our Navy, Marine and Coast Guard* Services 


*through Coast Guard Welfare 


CLIP THIS ENROLLMENT COUPON. Send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you can — and give today! 


—------ TF OF" 
1 ¢ hecks should be made payable to Navy Relief Society and sent | 
| to National Citizens’ Committee, 7 40 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
| I want to help the Navy men and their families. Enclosed please | 
| find my contribution of $ | 
| Name —_ | 
| Sircet : 
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SUNSET 


GOLD 


NEW YEAR 


i « going to have a lot of help in keeping 


\e Veur's resolutions, like these 
/ ‘ le S 
My, cat less 
We should need no help in keeping these 
iy more War Bonds and Stamp 
liutge all useful material 
pall in our power lo wlrage victory 
| Ht. Lucretia Penny has her own ideas 
i '} year® rationed resolutions 


FORECAST 


Ne Year resolves should be elastic, 
Made of rubber not of plastic 
With rubber rationing progressive 


Look for brenkage to be excessive 


MODERNEZATION NOTH 
I enur’s Merge will need hho Thore 


Than a painted phrase on the padlocked 


Say on quaint old) legend from = CGrand- 
ither’s adlny 
The nutomobile is here to stay.” 


nverctia Cnn 
/ tia Penny 


NEW DAYS 


/ vay of living we traveled quile a 


eon 1942. Tn our wanderings some 
liseovered our own home and found 
faction there. Ve even found a new 

Y of laughter 


hese new days of the year of wars there 


new sacrifices awaiting us and, just 
a ely, there will be a new bravery to meet 
the th 


JANUARY SERCOND 

It enters quietly, as much a day 

\s vesterday; no bell, no midnight play, 
hout proclaims it. Unobtrusively 

It comes with all the jov and agony 

Of lite, unheralded by festive sway 

0) vio on press Just a brave day 


Catherine Baker 























January 
HIGHLIGHTS 
Birds 5 
Norwegian Ski House 8 | 
Vietory Gardening 10 
Small Fruits 12 
Subtropicals I+ 
New Annuals 16 | 
Wartime Cooks 28 
| Remodeling $2 
Hillside Oven 36 
Shrubby Perennials 0) 
Gladiolus +1 
. J 
J 
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THE TOWN PUMP 





Standard is Still 


Unsurpassed! 








In war-time, a lot of things are 
expected to change. That’s why | 
want to call to your attention that 
Standard Gasoline is still “Un- 
surpassed” Throughout theWest, 
you'll find no regular gasoline 
that gives you finer all-round per- 
formance than “Standard Unsur- 
passed.” On the low road or the 


high road, in traffic crawl or at 
the full ration speed allowed by 
law and rubber conservation, 
Standard Gasoline is still Unsur- 
passed. In War-time, or in Peace- 
time, Standard’s Research Lab- 
oratories give you that pledge — 
and more millions of miles by 
more cars and trucks, prove it. 





Especially where dim-outs are in ef- 
fect, it’s vitally important to have a 
clean windshield on rainy or foggy 
nights. Any Standard Service Man 
will be glad to clean your windshield, 
He 
also has new windshield wiper blades 
that can be installed in a jiffy 


even if you don’t need gasoline 





Make Your Windshield Come Clean! 
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/ STANDARD taxes 


BETTER CARE OF YOUR CAR ! 
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10? OF THE MARK 


The World's most Glamorous 
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Cocktail I ounge , 
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1 : 
| i of glowing sunsets... 
romance of star-spangled heav 
ens... thrill to them at “The Top 
of The Mark” 
geous, 50-mile panorama you 


Here in a gor 


view the unforgettable beauty 
of San Francisco, the wonder of 
the 2-bridge-spanned Bay, the 
glory of the hills beyond. 
* Make this poignant picture 
your private view. No matter 
how brief your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
her beauty, her romance, her 
fascinating life... when you 
stop at The Mark. Rates from $5. 
Garage in the building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 






HOTEL 


| a INAINS 


HIGH ATOP NOB HILL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 






GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 


NIGHT COMES TO THE COAST 


tin shied 
to water 


| uw the Whole 


rom sky ved wo clown, 


Its tional length of light 

\\ irr ong hall 

When the shine was gone, 

I saw the way 

Phe dark came quickly out of the sen 

Phe wind was cool to my hand 

Nn? there was a hind of comlort hmowrng 
Phos naht of the veur of wars 

low the watehers ane the listeners would 
lv 


Allin them hinh eold prlsvee 
Ul nvecler the 


pore vd of fru 


Kling Dean 


BLACKOUT (WEST COAST) 


Linder them misutherent roots 

The Little breotase hronededle: Caogeet her, 
Drawing the shadow 
Prving to bred 
Shirrigele 4 
Loritthe velo 
Tlow 


Wi 


of trees about then, 
frome the tracer 


h and bolo, 


boaonne * 


thetiselves 
ind plaster te our tle 
borattle 


that only ve 


to our os 
trate at sterday 


lerverhered tor threes 


severity 


floor count porate ethon 


Whoevery bit as vulnerable ss we 

With mo more courage 

Await what) this unnatural mowht aay 
lorarage, 

No longer brave as in the taee of stornas, 


Or when the sum snd wand lad srege, vent 
itter vent 
duit with then prevent titel tne faring 
whitel 
Hlow miueh more to be lowed! Phow tinny 
times more dear! 
/ Kllen 1 7] 
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here's no priority on the glowing sun 

shine andLertified-L/imateot Phoenix 
But, transportation is another matter. So 

for the duration, buy your share of sun 
shine on the ‘lay-away plan. Make 
regular payments - in the form of War 
Bond purchases. Then when the war is 
won, exchange your War Bonds for the 
warm bonds of friendship that will be 
waiting for you here in the sunniest’ 

winter wonderland in the world! 

ew! oe * This climate was literally “Certified J 
when the Valley of the Sun was chosen 
by U.S. government officials for one of 
America’s foremost aviation training 





centers because of its unercelled weather 
conditions -high percentage § 


of clear, warm, sunny dayg | 







low humidity, wind velocity 
and rainjall; ideal altitude 
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Oh, eon 
The Jn 
\ rd 
Right | 
Wi 
For tree, profusely illustrated booklet and cartograph map, wets ! 
Valley of the Sun Club,2602 Chamber of Commerce Bidg Pho And hil 
Ane su 
pa ; And we 
: niet Wi 
| 
BUY WAR BONDS ‘vas 
AND STAMPS Witt 
thy 
= \\ES : 
> h BD Hite? 
oll 
;' 0 Oe MM. con 
* FIRE-CHEK “) 
we | 
Se 
Ps | 
4 f 
ROTECTION-| *'..: 
Ye! FROM EVERYDAY FIRE HAZARDS) 1’), .), 
Wd Keep fire Chek yph s handy imple le '] 7 
- action with patented nozzle. Non st | t| 
non-injurious. Light weight mY 
\ii/ FROM INCENDIARY BOMBS: ? 
. MZ Fire-Chek set now includes amazing new “Bem \ u 
= iS Out Powder” ond “Bom-Handler" for en a 
Wr ‘\ gency. Proven effective Whe 
I. , 7 Int 
ror FREE FOLDER ‘iis; iin 
“What You Can Do In Case of ESiimr 
Fire Or Incendiary Bombing’ — 
Includes handy Emergency Check Lis — 
THE FIRE PROTECTION CO. | Pointed 





522 N. La Cienega, LOS ANGELES CR. 5-300 






Dealer inquiries welcome 








TWO MOODS 


Ire ivh inn whitened hemlock tree 

\ e-voreed crow necosted tm 

Wit ittemed cnws of woe nnd woe 

\l ood and Earth's that day was snow 
hn velvet-soft and white, 

Wi lve hunny where JUNI pers prow, 

\) wind skipping and singing low, 

[did not try to put hin right; 

Hk do set ides ved so tinned | 

Iw hipep enough te pea lite by, 


Anowihe Wwe hever would iwree 


Ili the snow asat fellon me! 





95 | HAVE KNOWN SILENCES 





Denix 
or. So Tod I knew the snow on uplane hall 
f sun \\ clhoonm at, puist the tenee split rial 
Make white 
f Wa 1 L not writ 
war it ! lence to come bael 
or the Yesterday wa 
ill be that sky 
iniest4 \ tern light of sun. the trees shaking 
| elds loud with leaves drving 

— Now thi 

ss II ealoot falling white in many place ; a 

one af . e. 8 », = . cane 
a hae wired ur softer than thee © motorists it is the Donner Pass over the High Sierra, 
rlinuing 

Brsnede . > ° ee 

EE ponding with sid stars but to every railroad man on Southern Pacifie’s Sacra- 
entage § n ' n Note . ee , = . 99 en . 

v days remembering. green mento Division, it is The Till. There's no tougher 
velocity 1 | Known stlenes bout mone stlent on . ; : ; 
itucle t| stretch of railroad in the country. 





ee From the rolling country east of Sacramento, the double 
FETE CHAMPETRE track begins to climb toward the gentle foothills that hide 


the summit ridge. But the grade is deceptively steep, and 


Oh me, my cdlenrie, snd come, mv hearty: : 

Phe Jakes are throwin the cutest party at Roseville the big cab-in-front locomotives are coupled 
\ cdlen fete Oto speak, vou see 

Right here where the yo rden’s voing to be on. 


ive row al « ots nel eort nal ° . . ° . 
: ee — With exhausts roaring and sixteen drive wheels charging, 


- ee MP corenyicnms gg the great engines assault The Tht Through Rocklin, 
And we're doing: it all ourselves, by gosh! Neweastle and Auburn, through Clipper Gap and Colfax 
Wemade the plan right out of our head! and Gold Run the way stations of the Forty-Niners 

bag on 7 eed eA en ts through Dutch Flat and Emigrant Gap to the 7,000-foot 


summit, with Donner Lake shimmering far below. 








Wit the montelle ory al reeompli hurneeenat ‘ 
ofa sudden we thought as one From the summit you can hear the monsters coming up 
() ends would adore such wholesome ‘a . : : ‘ 
' the grade, their far-off whistles echoing in the granite can- 
ecome to the party and bring your hev yons. You can feel the stirring pulse of a railroad at war 
iH 0) We'll be merry as lark I know! ‘ . i ’ : ‘ ; 
the grim determination of the big engines and the men 
() me tothe party snd bring vour spect 
| at not vet to the finished vrack ~ who run them. 
lust don your work glove vod borage venus - oes . ‘ ‘ . . 
There ist a man on The Hill who isn’t proud of the kind 
ap , ao ae: ORIN NS. eee Tap of railroading they do there, proud of the way they keep 
f- And the hours will (ly with our song and the line open in spite of everything that Nature ean throw 
\ ur ratd shelter woe tip tostanter at them. 
ARDS The shvest guest will soon thaw elenr . ’ 
tate casuals If you've ever been routed out of a warm bed to help man 
st thoughtful host gives him something a work train or a rotary snow plow, you know why being 
a railroad man is a lot like being in the army. Every one 
fo the party in dungares ‘ ‘ “ . ° ; 
You can all sit under my apple tree of us is on call 24 hours a day to keep ‘em rolling. 
Whe ou've set them out Phere’s neo 





like toil 


Steen { 
A B inthe rocky, sub-neid, sun-baked soil } 
We, in pola on ‘to esod the bk ! 

ppmver puiet onee Ww 4 weimwh 
e o! Conn bright and early! Come right at ® 

" dawn! 

yf whe 
=O. 


5.3% 


omunal spirit’s the thing, mv pets! 
ees “ The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Pointed, how ereryone sent regrets 


Ethel Jacobson (71 ve be | 


























newest and most convenient in LOS 
ANGELES...invites you to enjoy its unique 
policy.."no extra charge for two in same 
room. * Delightfully quiet and comfort- 
able...overlooking beautiful Library Park 
..serving fine foods in coffee shop, grill 
and famous Monterey “Salud” Lounge. 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BARGAIN 
All Rates As Advertised 
With double beds only, $2.75 
Twin or Double $3.30, $3.85, $4.40 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS * ALL WITH BATH 


GARAGE 
} ADJOINING 














YFLOWER 


LoS ANGELES 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


WITH the movie capital of the world and 

western America’s radio city within the 
borders of LOS ANGELES entertainment 
reaches its zenith. Gay nights, laughter and life; 
sunny days filled with thrills and excitement. 


@ 15 MINUTES from 
HOLLYWOOD 
It’s 





HOTEL 


CLARK 


5 minutes from Union R. R. 
Terminal in downtown Los Angeles 


Fifth and Hill 
from $2.50 per day 


@ 15 minutes from 
downtown Los Angeles 


It’s 
The HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 


at the world’s most famous crossroads 


Hollywood and Vine 
from $3 per day 














Mostly 


\) 

ies travel in its pre-war sense no 
longer exists, Sunset’s travel columns 
deal mostly in the travel substitutes— 
travel reading, and hobbies with a 
travel slant. 

In reporting opportunities and notes 
on travel today, we have no thought of 
encouraging travel. Occasionally, how- 
ever, vacations of some sort become al- 
most necessities, and if we can find some 
way that they can be had we should re- 
port it. We leave it to Sunset readers to 
find that rare combination—space on 
train, plane, or bus that is not to be 
used by essential travelers, at some- 
where near the time the trip must be 
made. 


MEXICO 


Independent Adventure Tours to 
Mexico still leave weekly from Los 
Angeles by rail and air. Prices and 
length of trips vary. Note: There has 
been no curtailment of motor service 
for trips or sightseeing in Mexico. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Keved to wartime activities, the All 
Year Club of Southern California offers 
three types of informational service: for 
relatives out to visit their sons in service; 
for business travelers; and for the men 
in service. For the latter they have de- 
signed some minimum-priced, self-guid- 
ing tours by bus and street car for men 
on leave interested in knowing the var- 
iety of things-to-see and places-to-go in 


Southern California. 


YOU CAN HELP 


The Office of Strategic Services is in- 
terested in photographs of foreign lands 
which may become theaters of war. Pic- 
tures of landscapes, harbors, beaches, 
docks, manufacturing plants, oil storage 
facilities, railroad stations, yards, and 
tracks. Silhouette shots of islands, air 
views of cities and harbors, or photos 
taken from heights are particularly val- 
uable. Those of you who have traveled 
in Europe, the Far East, or around the 
world may have such photos in your 
albums. A snap of your wife or a friend 
may have been taken against a back- 
ground that would prove valuable. If 
you have any photos that fall into the 
above categories, write a letter to the 
Office of Strategic Services, Station G, 
Box 46, New York City, outlining what 


TRAVEL 


Armchair! 


you have. A questionnaire will then be 


sent for you to fill out in detail. 


WINTER SPORTS 


Much work is being done at this time 
in the hope of providing some winter 
sports in various areas of the West this 
year. Sunset will report in February. 

Note: That there are necessary vaca- 
tions is recognized by Yosemite Park & 
Curry Co., who announce they will con- 
tinue to provide service and facilities for 
their quests, both summer and winter. 


*LAST-MINUTE NEWS 


Sun Valley cancels all reservations; 
is now closed. ...Oregon’s Timberline 
Lodge, taken over by Navy, offers base- 
ment lobby for use of civilian skiers. 

. Government Camp, 6 miles below 
Timberline, open to civilian skiers; of- 
fers ski bowl, tows, warming house, ete. 


TRAVEL READING 

And here’s travel that requires neither 
rubber nor reservations—just a com- 
fortable chair and a good light! 

For so fascinating a state, Nevada 
has long been neglected by writers. 
Richard G. Lillard in his Desert Chal- 
lenge, An Interpretation of Nevada 
(Knopf, $4), has now given that state 
its due. As extreme in its assortment 


of people as in its geographic variety, 


and rich in history and folklore, Nevada | 
as portrayed in Desert Challenge be-| 


comes a state to see and know rather 
than to hurry across. 

To capture the moods of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico between the covers of a 
book is a big order. Ernest Knee has 
done it in Santa Fe (Hastings House, $2), 
a small book of photographs that tell 
their own stories—of the people, of the 
things that set Santa Fe apart fron 
other cities, of the arts and crafts, the 
desert, the surrounding mountains. Any- 
one who has ever visited that old city, or 
who hopes to do sO when peace comes 
again, will welcome this book. 

Wallace Stegner, author of Mormon 
Country (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3), 
believes that environment—the topog- 
raphy of a state, the climate, the specia 
characteristics —influences the behavior 
of its inhabitants. Mormon Country, th 
story of Utah, treats the two as one, 
relating the people to the state. The 
result is a delightful addition to the 
American Folkways Series. 
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FEATHERED TRAVELERS 


\y, 
2 


US 


- Is one great group of travelers 
for whom gas rationing, priority, ete. 
namely, the birds! 
For them travel will always be “as usual” 


My, 
J 


! 


have no meaning 


and with no more than normal hazards. 
So even if we can’t travel, we can have 
some fun watching the antics of the birds 
as they sweep northward or southward 
on their long flights, perhaps between 
\laska and Guatemala, or between the 


Northwest and South America. 
FAMILIAR 

None of us has trouble in 

identifying the really common birds— 


much 


the friendly robin who, despite occa- 
sional forays on cherries and strawber- 
ries, will compensate by doing a good 
clean-up job on insects in the garden. 
And the bluebird whose deep azure-blue 
(the Western bluebird of the lower val- 
levs) or paler light blue (the mountain 
bluebird of the higher country) color 
gives him away readily. (He is one of 
the easiest to attract to a bird house.) 
No one could mistake the hummingbird. 
Small as they are, hummingbirds com- 
prise one of the largest families—and 
also one of the most traveled of little 
birds. Ecuador and Columbia in South 
America are the homes of a great major- 
itv of the 600 or so species of the hum- 
mingbird family. However, we have a 
few species in this country who stay all 
year, or who come for the summer. It is 
the rufous hummingbird that is seen more 
frequently in Oregon and Washington. 
By the first of April they are every- 
where, flitting and darting about in the 
garden, nesting in vines, thickets, and 
tangled ferns. By early October they 
are heading south in great numbers, sip- 
ping flower nectar as they go. At this 
time they are tamest and can be studied 
at close range. Another close relative is 
the Allen hummingbird, abundant in 
California throughout the summer. 
Perhaps because he is such a depend- 
able house dweller, the northern violet- 








green swallow is also among the well- 
known birds. And who doesn’t know the 
glossy blackbird, and the California quail 
(who can be a bit of a pest in the Victory 
garden, but who also eats potato beetles 
and grasshoppers) ? 

WHAT BIRD IS IT? 

But frequently the little bird singing 
gaily on a garden bush, stopping to 
bathe in the bird bath, or taking up a 
nesting site in a nearby tree, will defy 
such ready identification. What bird is 
it? Where did it come from? Is it a mi- 
grant? Or will it stay around? Will it 
live in a bird house if we provide one? 

We wouldn’t attempt to answer all of 
those questions for you—even ornithol- 
ogists will tell vou that too often birds 
skip environments where they are sup- 
posed to be, and local conditions some- 
times inspire them to local forms of be- 
havior. So hit-and-miss guessing is likely 
to end in confusion. But there is a way 
to go at it. First, equip yourself with a 
good book on Pacific Coast birds. Among 
the best are: A Field Guide to Western 
Birds, by Roger Tory Peterson (Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co.): Birds of the Pacific 
States, by Ralph Hoffmann (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.); 4 Handbook of Birds of 
the Western United States, by Florence 
Bailey (Houghton Mifflin & Co.); Birds 
of Oregon, by I. N. Gabrielson and S. G. 
Jewett (Oregon State College); The Birds 
of California, by W. L. Dawson (4 vol- 
umes, South Moulton Co.). Though not 
strictly Western in scope, Birds in the 
Garden, by Margaret McKenny (Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock) is informative and de- 
lightful reading. 

THE FINCH FAMILY 

Then, to really get down to brass tacks 
about the subject, concentrate on one 
family of birds to begin with. Take the 


finch family, for example. Out of this 


large family, pick out the more common 
ones to study. The chances are good 
that you will find a number of members 
of this family in and out of your garden 
from time to time. Some may come to 
feed; others may stay around to nest, 
often spending the entire winter right 
here in the West; others may stop briefly 
en route to another destination. 

As an example, here are the more 
common members of the finch family: 

Summering throughout the West is 
the black-headed grosbeak. When they ar- 
rive in spring they keep to the high hills, 
but later come down to scatter through 
the valleys and hillsides, and to nest 








Rainy on the coast? 
YOU BET! 
wear an ALLIGATOR 
-don’t get wet! 





The Ait of the West Coast rainy 
season—that’s Alligator! These 
flattering raincoats are expertly tai- 
lored, exclusively processed to give 
you dependable protection year 
after year in any weather. See smart 
Alligator Rainwear in both water- 
proof and water repellent fabrics at 
your dealer’s today. Insist on the 
genuine. Experience the pride that 
comes with ownership of “‘the best 
name in rainwear’! The Alligator 
Company, St. Louis, New York, 
Los Angeles. 


Featured at Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 


RAINWEAR 


ITS SURE TO RAIN! 


because. . 
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WESTMORELAND 


AUTHENTIC EARLY AMERICAN GLASSWARE 
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Cream and Sugar 


Swan Dish 


Hand Tray 


echoes of a glorious age 
in American Glassmaking 


With exquisite skill Westmoreland craftsmen 
have reproduced the finest work of famous 
glassmakers of the Colonial and Victorian 
Hand made, of them 


original molds, Westmoreland reproductions 


periods, many from 
are scarcely distinguishable from the original 
antiques. Westmoreland Milk Glass has “that 
authentic deep white glow” so eagerly sought by 
coller tors. isk to see “ estmoreland Glassu are 


at your favorite department store or gift shop. 


Westmoreland Glass Company, Grapevtile, Pa. 


DILLON- WELLS, INC., LOS ANGELES, CAL. REPRESENTATIVES 
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A gorgeous floral 
motif... inspired by 
one of America’s 
best-loved flowers. 
See Peony at leading 
department stores 
and gift shops— 
sixty-five exquisite 
ort pieces... in 
handpainted Sienna 
Brown, Nile Green, 
Coral, moderately 
priced. 


ROSEVILLE 


DECORATIVE ART POTTERY 


Send for beautiful booklet or pottery to 
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along the streams or in wooded canyons. 
The Oregon junco nests from Alaska 
Its 


sca- 


as far south as Lower California. 

range includes everything from 

shore to mountains. The junco is seen 

in abundance and his conspicuous color- 

ing blackish head and neck, flesh-col- 

ored bill, white outer tail when in flight 
makes him easy to spot. 

From Canada south to Mexico is the 
range of the spotted towhee. (He is com- 
monly seen in the San Francisco Bay 
area.) The towhee keeps to the brush 
land rather than the coniferous forests. 
He is the little bird you have seen pick- 
ing about among the dead leaves in the 
underbrush grubbing for food. Despite 
cold and snow, the towhee is one of the 
most constant birds in the Northwest. 

The various sparrows, all members of 
the finch family, are sometimes a little 
hard to tell apart—until vou give them 
some study. If your garden provides 
shrubbery for protection, and insects for 
food, the white-crowned sparrow is a com- 
mon resident. He can be found hopping 
about the lawn, or swinging from a 
nearby tree. He will nest in vines or tall 
shrubs about the house. And he is one 
of the few birds in the West which can 
be heard singing late into the night. (We 
hear him frequently in our garden as 
late as 1 and 2 o'clock in the morning!) 

One of the most widespread and abun- 
dant birds in the gardens of this conti- 
nent is the familiar brown-streaked song 
sparrow, who will take up permanent 
residence in the shrubbery or elsewhere 
about the garden, and will nest in a 
tangled vine. 

Probably even better recognized as 
members of the finch family is the wil- 
low goldfinch, and the California purple 
finch. The black and yellow willow gold- 
finch (or wild canary) frequently stays 
the vear around in coastal states. He is 
quite at home in city gardens, on lawns, 
in vacant lots, along country fences. 
Low tree branches and high shrubbery 
are his choice for nesting sites. By fall 
his coloring has changed to olive-yellow 
and yreen. 

Ordinarily the California purple finch 
builds its nest in maples or alders in the 
central valleys of Washington and Ore- 
gon, but in California it takes to the 
mountains for nesting. It comes freely 
into city parks and gardens, and fre- 
quently will even nest there. 


OSS 


The crossbill has been known to get so 
tame that he will eat from a person’s 
finger. Generally he breeds in the moun- 
tain ranges of the Pacific Coast, but is 
sometimes found in flocks in the coastal 
valleys in the winter. If you live near 
the seashore perhaps you have seen him 
picking at the seaweed washed up on 


| 


the beach. He is picking for salt, of 
which he is very fond. At this time the 
crossbill is quite tame and will give you 
a good chance to study him. 
BILL-OF-FARE 
Any or all of these might at some time 
or another come winging into vour gar- 
den. Offer a little food, and chances are 
you'll have more bird visitors. Canary 
seed is a favorite of goldfinches; sun- 
flower seeds will attract song sparrows; 
chopped oats are fare for towhees; 
chopped pumpkin seeds are popular with 
the junco. (Pet stores sell these foods. 
Other birds can be attracted by a feed 
ing tray of baby chick feed. Few birds 
will pass up a feast of crumbs. Many 


will appreciate a bit of suet tied to a tree | 


branch where they can get at it easily. 
If your garden includes sumach, for 
example, you are likely to find some 
Audubon warblers in the garden; quail 
like 


waxwings are fond of mistletoe; while 


manzanita; bluebirds and cedar 
the robin goes for thorn apples and angle 
worms (you can breed them by keeping 
a patch of soil quite moist). The South- 
west Bird Study Club, 6243 Mt. Angelus 
Drive, 
helpful list of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
which attract 
upon request from the Club, provided 


Los Angeles, has compiled a 


various birds. It is free 
a stamped, addressed envelope is en- 
closed with your request. 
NESTING SITES 

A dead tree or dead limb can serve as 
a nesting site and to attract such birds 
as chickadees and woodpeckers (who 
keep other trees healthy by cleaning off 
their insect pests). Linnets and blue- 
birds can be attracted by the right sized 
boxes. Russet-backed thrushes, towhees, 
juncos, quail will use the natural debris 
beneath a thicket as a nesting site. Mock- 


ing birds, brown thrashers, wren-tits, 


‘and song sparrows like thick, low bushes 


for nesting; while cedar waxwings, 
robins, Nuttall sparrows, black-headed 
grosheaks, and goldfinches take to the 
high bushes or low tree branches for 
nesting. The purple finches, pine siskins, 
and Western warbling vireos nest in tall 
trees. 
BIRD LURES 

Water, both for drinking and bath- 
ing, is a selling point with linnets, gold- 
finches, thrushes, warblers, vireos, and 
many other birds. A final provision, ab- 
solutely necessary for attracting the 
more intelligent species, is an escape 
cover. Since small birds have no self- 
defense except escape, they need a tangle 
into which they can disappear near every 
spot where they alight for food, drink, 
or baths. A large thorny rose bush or a 
honeysuckle tangle makes a good pro- 
tection, and many hedges will serve the 
purpose if they are dense enough to stop 
a cat or a hawk. Pedestals under water 


basins or feeding shelves should be 
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™ 
of circled with large inverted cones of 
he metul, such as painted tin, to keep cats 
ou from suddenly appearing over the rim. 
A READER REPORTS 
Remember that bird visitors vary, not 
me by counties but actually by localities. 
ar- Here, for example, is what Observer 
ire Jeanne O, Potter of Mill Valley, Cali- 
ry fornia, found true of Marin County: 
in- “Point Reves is the home of the 
vs meadow lark, which although also found 
eS; in other parts of the county, congregates 
ith in great numbers in this historic land- 
Ss. mark. To see a fat vellow-breasted fel- 
«d- Flow perched on a lichened wall or atop 
ds ; a tence post, spilling his rich, mellow 
ny |} notes upon the evening air, is an unfor- 
ee gettable experience. 
or 
ne 
ail 
ar 
ile 
tle 
ng 
h- 
us 
a 
- 
* “One of the earliest portents of spring 
ad is the appearance of the Allen humming- 
“ bird, named by the Fairfax taxidermist 
and bird-lover, Charles Allen. It has a 
special fondness for the thickets and 
tangled ferns of that part of Marin. A 
eis darting atom of vibrant life, it has a 
ds green’ back, rufous head, tail streaked 
ms with black, and dark wings. When it 
ff stages its courting dance it is a living, 
= ecstatic flame of motion, soaring and 
od darting up and down, forward and back- 
vy ward. 
‘1S “Closely following the Allen hummer 
k- comes the green-throated warbler with 
Ss his yellow breast and tinkling ‘pee-wit’ 
= call. With roses come the linnets, flock- 
Ss ing back from Southern California for 
“d their mating season. Then, too, comes 
- Vauz’s swift, cousin of the hummer, and 
or the conspicuous red-winged flicker. If he 
ge is seen busily engaged around a stump 
ll or fallen tree, be assured he has a design 
for nest-building. 
“Even before you have glimpsed his 
h- black and white coat or red crest, by the 
d- sound of his rat-a-tat-tat you will know 
id the Harris woodpecker has arrived. 
by. Then, too, comes the blue jay, beautiful 
he to look upon but quarrelsome and de- 
e structive. 
if. “In delightful contrast is Bullock’s 
le oriole, large and beautiful, with orange, 
ry mottled plumage. At sunset one may 
k. hear him pouring out a flood of melodic 
a song, a single song which he sings un- 
o- tiringly over and over again. 
ne “To the marshes of northeastern 
»p Marin, summer brings droves of red- 
er winged blackbirds flaunting their scarlet 
he shoulder straps. Long-legged herons 
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wade in the pools or stand like sad senti- 
nels upon the reefs. 

“Nor must Marin’s ravens be forgot- 
ten. With the approach of autumn, great 
flocks of them, sleek and glossy, darken 
the sun. Foraging during the day, at 
evening they soar to some huge tree to 
chatter before settling down for the 
night in a convenient spread of tules. 

“Year round the crows, as lustrous 
black, circle above the tree-tops, al- 
though they come in greatest numbers 
toward autumn, when their 
‘caw-caw-caw’ is heard on every side. 

“Winter brings flocks of little sand- 
pipers whose silvery breasts trace shin- 


raucous 


ing ares in their graceful evolutions. 
Curlews send out their lonely call while 
searching the still water for food. 
“Among the non-migrants, along with 
the crow, are the tiny wren-tit, brown 
and demure: the white and tit- 
mouse; the friendly little chickadee: the 
great his 
will tell you of his presence even though 
and his relative, 


gray 


horned owl hoarse screech 
you may not see him 
the barn-owl, who screeches in the treble 
clef; and the lively, craning pheasant.” 

Other Sunset readers have written us 
of the delight they find in watching the 
birds that share their gardens. Mrs. 
Alma Norton, of Riverside, Calif., 
writes: 

“Early one morning when the fog lay 
soft and wispy over the mountainside at 
the rear of the house I picked up the hose 
and began my daily routine of watering. 
In a few 
came peering and scolding, a goldfinch 
kept wistfully saying ‘please’ from his 
perch on the garden seat, a jay shouted 
his interest, but none of them quite 
dared to enter the spray. 

Then a little humming-bird buzzed 
into the Time after time he 
tried out the force of the water only to 
go whirring away. Finally I realized that 
drops of such size were ill-fitted for the 
ablutions of such a tiny creature and 


moments a pair of towhees 


shower. 


turned the spray to a gossamer thin- 
ness. At once the dainty bird darted in 
and poised his green-gold, ruby-throated 
body at the very center of the mist-like 
spray. In evident delight he remained to 
bathe long and earnestly within reach 
of my hand.” 
Mr. A. E. 
wood, writes: 
“In the early mornings the orioles 
break their fast on piles of crumbs we 
put in a cement basin by the stone steps 
leading to the stream below. They gulp 
as much as their bills will hold, then 
fly down for a drink and back for more. 
“They made discovery of a lump of 
suet we tied to a willow branch and 
found it much to their liking. For va- 
riety, they sampled the ripening fruit in 
the orchard, until we made our dis- 
covery of tying windbells in the trees 


Remp, of North Holly- 


a musical scarecrow.” 





A Definitely © 
. 


Style in True China 





“Coventry"’ Pattern— 
colorful flowers and 
a rim of coin gold. 

Everywhere decorators are acclaiming it 
—a definitely American style in dinnerware. 
It fits naturally into the American scheme of 
living and entertaining. And it's especially 
suited to light, thin, highly translucent 
Syracuse China. 

Syracuse True China is protected by a 
harder-than-steel glaze that stays new-look- 
ing longer and will not craze. Its dense, 
hard body is highly resistant to chipping 
and breaking. You can use it for every day. 


Know That It Is True China This Way 


Hold a plate to the light, see your hand 
through it. Tap it, hear it ring. That's the 
test your grandmother used. It tells you the 
ware is true china, thin, hard and 
perfectly shaped. Ask your favorite 
store. Or write for folder SS-1, 
showing 31 lovely patterns in full 
color. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO, 
Syracuse, New York 


Makers of 


Syracuse Zze China 


"TRUE TO ITS TONE" 
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OUTDOOR 
i COOKERY 











Barbecuing with grill, outdoor fireplace, or both combined is 
the growing home sport of America. This book tells you how to 
build and how to use barbecues. It contains hundreds of ideas 


y type of barbecue and outdoor fireplace with working 
drawings, material lists, and construction directions for the 14 
basic types. It tells how to operate spits, grills, ete 

The 24-page Barbe-Cookery section is brimful of savory recipes 
ind menus to whet the of the most discriminating 
Bound in imitation wood grain cover. Casebound, 





appetite 
gourmet 
74 pages. 
$1 postpaid 


Sunset Magazine 

576 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 
Send me copies of Sunset’s Barbecue Book. I enclose 


$ If I am not delighted with the book I will return 
it within 10 days after it arrives, and you will refund my 
money, plus return postage 
Name 


Street address 


City State 
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PAST AND FUTURE 
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INDING the Norwegian Ski House 
which we admired so much at the Expo 
sition, was like finding an old friend. It 
has been transplanted, board by board 
all 75 tons of it 


Salinas, California. Its new owner, Mrs. 


toa hilltop 12 miles from 


S. E. Bomer, disturbed its roots not at 
all in the moving, and, as you can see, 
it is growing comfortably into its new 
location. 

To us this house is most significant. 
The strength of its appeal is undoubtedly 
due to the honesty and integrity of de 
sign. \ our eye is never jarred by changes 
in scale or interval. The rough stroke of 
the log texture holds throughout. When 


Patio in back is paved with slate flagstones brought from Norway. Planting is lantana, climbing roses, and jasmine. U pper story is sleeping wi 


MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 


ever decoration is resorted to, as in the 
carvings, it is either bold in itself or 
grouped to give boldness. 

However, it is not in the house itself 
but in the history of its design that we 
find its real significance. If we can ap- 
proach the building of our future home 
with the same honest simplicity of spirit 
that created this style, we have some 
chance of creating a style of our own 
a style that is a good part of us, one that 
expands rather than confines our living. 

The Norwegian builders found a satis- 
factory form in terms of their own posi- 
tion in time, and in terms of their moun- 
tains, climate, and way of life. The re- 
strictions in materials, costs, and labor 
forced a strict discipline in design. There 


was no flippant borrowing from other 








LIVING 





eats 





forms or artificial search for “stvle” 
As builders in the Western states 
can find a form of our own if we are w 


Former sto 


ing to look ahead as well as back for 
inspiration. When the machines of vw 
switch their tools to peace-time prod 


tion, we shall be deluged with new mat 









rials and new methods for buildi 
Whether we create something lasting 
whether we stamp out Model T's 
Model \’s depends upon how we P 
now. 

If we base that planning on hows 
want to live, the functions the how 
should perform, the relationship of i 
door-outdoor living, the influence of @ 
local sun and scene, our House of 9 
Future will be of a form that belongs : 


us and vives to us new values in livig 
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urniture, fireplace, and rugs are those used during the Exposition. The repetition of natural wood used in big planes maintains a pleasing harmony 
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HE SMALL GARDEN, even the 50-foot 


lot. can make room for a surprising 
amount of fruit if spacing and plantings 
are carefully planned. The small-plot 
gardener should let his friend with a 
half acre work out the home orchard 
problem. Most fruit trees need breath- 
ing and growing space, sunlight, and 
controlled watering to produce good 
fruit. The limited-space gardener will be 
most successful when he confines his 
planting to dwarf trees, espaliers, and 
small fruits, except in the favored gar- 
den locations where a large fruit tree 
will take the place of an ornamental 
shade tree 
ESPALIER 

Espalier fruit trees take up practically 
no space, produce delicious fruit the 
first season after planting, and can be 
fitted into almost any garden scheme. 
Planted against wall or fence they are 
interesting at anv season of the vear, 
and supported on wire they can be used 
to separate the garden into sections. The 
smallest patio has room enough for an 
espalicred dwarf pear. 

Pears, apples, and figs are the varicties 
commonly so trained. However, we have 
see prunes, plums, cherries, peaches, 
and apricots successfully — espaliered. 
Many varieties of grapes can be trained 
to a pattern. Espalier fruit trees, 3 and 
4 vears old, cost about $6, 

STRAWBERRIES 

The home gardeners who have planted 
the everbearing Rockhill strawberry are 
generous in their praise of its flavor and 
long bearing season. 

It is a generous bearer, too. In fact, 
authorities warn that the Rockhill will 
bear itself to death very promptly unless 
disbudded until the plants are at least 
3 months old, stand 8 inches high, and 
have a spread of 1 foot. Do not plant 
strawberries where tomatoes or potatoes 
have been grown, as the worst disease of 
strawberries, verticillium wilt, is carried 
by these crops. 

The Rockhill and other everbearing 
types are usually planted 12 to 18 inches 








apart in hills 2 or 3 feet apart. Get them 
into the ground in January or February 
if possible. Always cut roots in half and 
thin out top growth one half before 
planting strawberries. 

Because the Rockhill forms no run- 
ners, it is ideal for barrel, pot, or pyra- 
mid culture. 

Although former issues of Sunset have 
earried directions on how to build a 
strawberry barrel, we have had so many 
requests for help recently that we are 
repeating diagram and directions here- 
with. 

Make 4-inch holes in the sides of the 
barrel. Stagger the holes, 13! 5 inches 
diagonally apart from center to center. 
Make 6 small drainage holes in the bot- 
tom of the barrel. Make a wooden pipe, 
t inches square and the height of the in- 
side of the barrel. Make 1-inch holes in 
the sides of the pipe. Stagger the holes, 
t inches apart. With a blow-toreh char 
the inside of the barrel and the outside 
of the pipe to prevent rot. Stuff the holes 
in the pipe with excelsior, Stand the 
pipe in the center of the barrel and fill 
in around with soil to within an inch 
from the top. See diagram and addi- 
tional directions below. 

GRAPES 

Few are the gardens where a grape- 
vine can’t flourish or find space. Their 
ability to provide both shade and fruit 
makes them valuable for arbors or as a 
cover for part of a driveway or terrace. 

Most of the grapes grown commer- 
cially in California are the European 
type and are at their best only where 
summer weather is warm. Along the 
coast, in foggy situations, and in the 
high mountains the hardy Eastern vari- 
eties should be planted. 

Varieties recommended for the fog belt 
and the mountains are these: Concord, 
the good old slipskin of the East; Ca- 
tawba, red in color; Niagara, the stand- 
ard white American grape; and Pierce 
(California Concord), alarge black grape. 

In the intermediate climatic districts, 
neither as cool as the coast or as warm 





as the interior valleys, the Pierce shoul 
take the place of the Concord. In they 
dist ricts gardeners should trv the Gold 
Muscat, a new cross, which has the sli 
skin of the Eastern green grape with 
delightful muscat flavor. 

In the warm valleys the choice 
table grapes is wide and beautiful. Fro 
a long list here are the best varieties fy 
arbors and espalier work: Black Han 
burg, the red Maraville de Malag, 
Thompson seedless, the early Pearl 
Csaba, the Black Muscat, and th 
Christmas. 

All of the hardy American types, Cor 
cord, Golden Museat, ete. are also suit 
able for arbor and trellis. 


THE RASPBERRY 

Planted as a hedge at one end of t! 
vegetable garden or in groups as illus 
trated below. even the small garden \ 
produce sufficient quantities for bot 
the table and preserving purposes. T! 
red raspberry grows best in the coast 
regions, does fairly well in the interic 
valleys, and is hardy even in the mou 
tains. The Cuthbert is the most popula 
variety where sunburn is likely, whi 
the leading variety in the central coast: 
region, Santa Clara and San Mat 
Counties, is the Ranaree. 


Black-cap raspberries thrive only 
the coastal climate and in the mou 
tains. They are semi-trailing and nee 





ONE-PLANE FRUIT 

Trees and shrubs, both ornamental 
and fruit-bearing, can be trained 
to grow in one plane by the simple 
method of tving the branches, as 
they grow, to a latticed frame. 
Unlike the espalier method, no 
pattern or design is attempted, 
and pruning is very much simpli- 
fied. Try this method with guava, 
Mever lemon, grapes, dwarf pears, 
and apples. Superior fruit is pro- 
duced as a result of a less crowded 
tree. 
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wire support. The black raspberry is pre- 
ferred for jams and jellies. The Cumber- 
land Black-cap is the leading variety. 
THE BOYSENBERRY 
The Boysenberry, Cory Thornless, 
Logan. Mammoth, Nectar, and Young 
are all hybrid berries with a blackberry 
somewhere in their family tree. The Lo- 
gan, Young, Boysen, and Nectar have 
a certain kinship with raspberries. The 


Logan, a vine-like berry, originated in 


‘California about 1881. After the Young, 


a black berry-dewberry hybrid, came the 
Bovset introduced) by Mr. Walter 
Knott in 1934. The Nectar was intro- 
duced later. Today the Boysen is better 
regarded than any other variety. The 

rries are larger and contain more acid, 
more sugar, and more pectin. No home 
garden should be without a few Boysen- 


per Hes, 
Loganberry, Youngberry, and Boy- 
nberry plants are available with thorn- 


less Callies, 
HOW MANY 
\bout 25 red raspberry plants and 8 
Bovsenberry plants will provide enough 
herries for the average family. Space the 
raspberries 2 feet apart in rows; Boysen- 
berries 6 feet apart. Plant both as soon 
as possible so that they may get the 
benefit of the spring rains. 
Make provision for irrigation when 
planting, as bush berries need weekly 


RASPBERRY TEEPEE 
This year when wire and wood 
posts may be unobtainable, the 
teepee system of raspberry cane 
support is a good substitute. Min- 
nesota Agricultural Department 
advises selecting 5 to 8 canes far 
enough apart to make the base of 
the hill 15 inches wide. Canes are 
cut back to 4 feet to avoid their 
tendency to fall over and are 
drawn together and tied tightly. 
Teepee hills should be spaced 


about 5 feet apart. 








irrigations during the fruiting season. 
The first application of fertilizer should 
be given soon after the vines begin to 
grow. Commercial growers recommend 
poultry manure, though cow manure or 
commercial fertilizers can be used. 
THE BLUEBERRY 

The high-bush blueberry is native to 
the Eastern United States and needs acid 
soil, liberal moisture, and good drainage 
for satisfactory production. In the last 
year or two it has become very popular 
in the Pacific Northwest where it finds 
ideal climatic, cultural conditions. Ex- 
n California coastal situa- 


periments 
tions from Santa Cruz northward and 
in the Sierra foothills have proved quite 
successful. Small garden plantings in 
San Mateo, Palo Alto, and the East Bay 
have produced good berries, especially 
where the plants were given the same 
soil and shade conditions as that of 
azaleas. Many varieties of the blue- 
berries are now available at a few 
nurseries. 
BOOK LETS 

The California) Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has published a 62-page 
booklet on bush berries. Directions for 
planting, cultivation, pruning, and trel- 
lising are included. For your copy W rite 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., for Circular 
80: Bush Berry Culture in California. 





STRAWBERRY PYRAMID 
The strawberry pyramid, 3 or 4 
feet at its base and 3 feet high, will 
support more than 30 strawberry 
plants. Construction, with L-inch 
redwood or cedar, offers no prob- 
lem. Follow same drainage and 
watering methodsasoutlinedabove 
for the strawberry barrel. The 
pyramid, like the barrel, can be 
placed on casters to permit casy 
movement to catch the sun. Turn 
it regularly for even growth. 





ROOM FOR MORE? 

With raspberries and blackberries out- 
lining the Victory Garden, two or three 
grapevines on the arbor, an espalicred 
apple and fig on the wall, a shade tree 
that bears three kinds of peaches, and a 
strawberry barrel on the terrace, you 


have fair production for a small garden, 


It would really i complete if vou were 
to add a few subtropicals, See following 
pages for details. 

HOME ORCHARDS 

If vou are lucky enough to have a 
half acre which vou can plint to fruit 
trees, take time out to read up on the 
advances that have been made in devel- 
oping varieties to meet special climatic 
conditions. 

The peach is very fussy and fails to 
hear heavy crops in mild winter sections. 
The newer varieties suchas RioOsoGem, 
Fisher, and Nectar have been developed 
to meet Northern California conditions, 

Extension Service Circular 117, [Tome 
Fruit Growing in California, should be 
in the library of everv home orchardist, 
present and future. Pruning directions 
are casy to follow. Variety recommenda- 
tions for each section of the state. and 
complete information on yrapes and 
small fruits are included. Address your 
request to College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 





STRAWBERRY BARREL 
Directions for strawberry barrel 
construction are detailed in’ the 
article above. The soil used should 
be neither heavy nor light. Gener- 
ous additions of humus, such as 
well-rotted compost or peat moss, 
to ordinary garden soil is advis- 
able to insure the drainage and 
moisture-holding qualities needed 
for berry production, The addi- 
tion of manure is dangerous unless 


it is old and rotted. 





. » 
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O HAVE a garden in California and not 
to be able to point to at least one or two 
subtropicals doesn't right. Of 
the word California won't ripen 


seem 
course, 
oranges in San Francisco or protect avo- 
ecados in Walnut Creek, but there are 
possibilities in the subtropicals for cen- 
tral and northern gardens which have 
not been thoroughly explored. 

Throughout Northern California there 
are thermal belts which are relatively 
frost free. A check of the state's official 
record shows numerous successful sub- 
tropical plantings in these areas. The 
following chart lists the number of acres 
planted to 7 of the subtropicals in 16 
counties: 


ACREAGE IN SUBTROPICALS 
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The geographic pattern of these plant- 


home gar- 


s 


ings is a good guide for the 
dener. Of course the planting of oranges in 
Santa Clara and Alameda Counties does 
not mean that all gardens in those coun- 
ties can grow oranges, nor does it mean 


that gardens in counties not listed can- 


not enjoy them. Growing conditions vary 
by the y 


ard rather than the mile. The 


——- 








walls will 
tender items through the winter in local- 
ities where killing frosts are common. A 
hillside elevation of 300 feet will often 
he free from the frosts which occur daily 


protection of warm carry 


in the valley floor a half mile distant. 

As we see it, the adventurous 
philosopher should experiment with sub- 
tropicals where conditions are known to 
one who is able to look 


only 


be hazardous 
upon a six-vear old tree laid bare by 
frost and say “Thank you for those six 
vears.” 

SAFEST 

The home gardener will find that the 
safest subtropicals are not in the list of 
commercial varieties. In the citrus fam- 
ily, for example, the dwarf or semi-dwari 
trees are hardy in almost all northern 
counties. 

The calamondin is probably the most 
resistant to cold of all the edible citrus. 
The fruits resemble small oranges, are 
filled with juice, and have the same use 
as limes. Calamondin marmalade is ex- 
ceptionally flavorful. 

The Mever lemon is now familiar to 


gardeners. Because of its dwarf 
it is used extensively as a terrace 


and flavor the 


most 
habit, 
or patio plant. In size 
Mever lemon equals the best commercial 
varieties. 

(nother semi-dwarf, the kumquat, is 
highly ornamental and bears almost im- 
small, golden- 
They 


mediately. Its fruits are 
orange in color, and olive-shaped. 


make wonderful marmalade. 
OTHER SUBTROPICALS 

rhe search for subtropicals for north- 
ern gardens really becomes exciting when 
vou start checking experiences with fei- 
jujube,  pis- 
tachio, pomegranate, All of 
the above established their everlasting 
claim for hardiness in the freeze of De- 
cember 1932. At that time throughout 
the Sacramento Valley temperatures 
dropped as low as 6 degrees. The dura- 


joa, persimmon, Chinese 


and loquat. 


tion of injurious temperatures was the 
longest ever recorded. A thermograph in 
one citrus district registered a minimum 





of 11 degrees, and 20 hours of 15 degree 
or lower. Observations by the Universit 
of California showed that: 

Injury was most severe where the dura 
tion of low temperatures was the longest 

Citrus, grapefruit, and oranges wen 
killed back several feet at temperature 
of 15 to 18 degrees. 

The loquat suffered little damage 


15 to 18 degrees, but at 9 to 12 degree! 


there was some killing of fruit wood. 
Young avocado trees were killed | 
the ground at 15 degrees. Old trees wer 


killed back to the head. 


. 
Large plants of the strawberry guay 


were killed to the ground at 12 degrees 
No evidence of injury to the following 


was noted: Persimmons at 9 degrees 


. 


pistachio at 10 degrees, Chinese jujube| 


at 10 degrees, pecan at 10 degrees, al-| 


mond at 10 degrees, feijoa at 12 degrees 


(According to weather records Cali.| 


fornia is about due for another sever 
freeze. Should it coincide with this issu 
of Sunset, that th 


freeze of 1932 was no deterrent to sub. 


please remember 
tropicals in California.) 

But let’s look at some of the lesser 
known subtropicals which have prove 
themselves to be unusually hardy. 

CHINESE JUJUBE 

The Chinese jujube is a native of China 
and flourishes in the arid hillsides of th 
Introduced into California it 


interior. 


Avocados on one of Mr. Hand’s trees. On| 
grafted tree 









set its first fruit only B 3 
months after the first grafts were placad® 


The closeup shows size of the fruit on the 
12-year-old Link tree pictured oppositt| 
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1906, has since proved its liking for 
our interior valley conditions. Although 
it will stand low temperatures and grow 
anywhere, the jujube needs hot, dry 
summers for maximum fruit production. 
The fruit is pear-shaped, 1 !4 to 2 inches 
long, light brown to dark mahogany in 
color. Although relished by the Chinese 
nits fresh stage, it is most often used in 
, confection when dried. It contains 20 
ner cent sugar and has a date-like flavor. 
{mong the products made w ith the fruit 
are jujube graham bread, cake and cake 
filling, jujube mock mincemeat, and ju- 
ibe sweet pickles. The usual method of 
preserving is to boil the fruit in sugar 
rup after puncturing the skin. 

Ihe jujube is a small tree, rarely ex- 
ceding 30 feet in height. It is deciduous, 
lossoms in May and June, and bears in 

september and October. Although a 
rather low grower, it quickly attains a 
height of 8 to 10 feet and often bears 
fruit the first year after planting. The 
cost of 4- to 5-foot trees is about $1.50. 
In buying jujube trees be sure you are 
getting the Chinese jujube. The Mediter- 
ranean jujube bears smaller fruit which 
is inferior in quality. 
LOQUAT 

The loquat seems to require less sum- 
mer heat than most subtropicals and 
therefore bears successfully in the coastal 
weas. Its fruits ripen in early spring 


AVOCADOS IN BRRKRURY 





Avocado at F. S. Link home, Berkeley, was grown from a seed tossed 
out of the window. It has produced as many as 500 fruits a season 





when other fruits are scarce. There are 
several varieties, of which the orange- 
fleshed are sweeter than the yellow kinds. 
The cost is about $2.75. 
= PERSIMMON 

The Oriental persimmon, hardy at 
zero temperature, thrives best in the in- 
terior valleys but may be grown fairly 
well all over the state. Highly regarded 
as an ornamental, requiring no special 
cultural attention, giving the same sum- 
mer shade and autumn color as the sugar 
maples, liquidambars, and other non- 
frosting ornamentals, it has a rightful 
place in every garden. Several varieties 
are available. The new Jumbu_ persim- 
mon is a non-puckery type and can be 
eaten out of hand when the fruit is hard. 


FEIJOA 

The feijoa, or pineapple guava, need 
not take up much space in the garden. 
Although it grows to be 15 feet high, it 
can be kept to the size of a small shrub 
by pruning. The fruit is suggestive of a 
mixture of pineapples, strawberries, and 
bananas, and is highly aromatic. 

Three varieties are offered commer- 
cially. The Coolidge is the surest bearer. 
It is the only variety that does not need 
cross-pollination. The plants cost from 
$1.25 to $4, depending on size. 


WHITE SAPOTE 
Aithough hardier than most subtropi- 


green varieties grafted on it; 





cals, the white sapote should not be 
planted where oranges do not grow satis- 
factorily. The tree is a fast grower, bear- 
ing prodigiously throughout the sum- 
mer. The fruit looks like the green apple, 
the flesh has a rich peach-like flavor and 
is best chilled as a breakfast fruit eaten 
with a spoon. One year old trees are ex- 


pensive—$4 each. 


AVOCADOS 

Edward Everett Hand of Berkeley, 
California, has been experimenting with 
avocados for the past 12 vears, hoping to 
develop a variety which will produce 
quality fruit in good quantity in the 
coolness of Berkeley. To date he has lo- 
cated a dozen trees in the East Bay cities 
which bear edible avocados. 

All suecessful plantings observed in 
Berkeley are of the Mexican thin-skin 
type. (The old variety, Mexicola, is a 
good representative of this hardy type.) 
The thin-skin, although as good as any 
in quality of fruit, is not as resistant to 
rough handling as the commercial types 
of Southern California and must, there- 
fore, be consumed locally. 

Since there is no way of knowing 
whether a seedling is going to be pro- 
ductive or true to the parent, Mr. Hand 
has grafted scion wood from trees of 
known production on seedlings and exist- 
ing trees at his house. Illustrated below 


is evidence of his success. 
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The largest avocado tree in Berkeley, about 40 years old, has two 
it produced over 400 fruits in 1934 


15 








recognized annually by the “All-An 


ica” seed trials. That the war would dr 

tically cut down the number of new 

troductions for 1943 was expected. 0 

two silver medals were awarded. 

FOOD OR Petunia “All-Double America,” a rm e 
ver medal winner, is the most sensatio pi , 

development. It is the first all-dou ¥ 

petunia, As shown in illustration bel a lh 

TH t EYE it is carnation-flowered, of medium s se i i | 
and rosy-pink in color. vt S 

Marigold “Sunkist,” also a_ sil 


4 ‘ ld flow 
medal winner, is orange colored, a sp ee 
from the canary-vellow Butterball, « Siiidiens 
of last vear’s winners. It is dwarf, e pall 
pact, early- and long-blooming. Pace 

Petunia “Igloo,” a yellow-throat 

creamy-white single, was awarded | 
bronze medal. There 
Petunia “English Violet,” which sith a 
| medium-sized and rosy mauve-violet vad’ Bh 
HEY RE warM and friendly they're | their newness, or even their form (im- color, won honorable mention. the cent 
gay, glowing, sparkling symbols of sum ' portant though we know it is), that will China asters, “Victory Giants Mix of purp 
mer. We like the friendly annuals. We most strongly influence our decision to and “Extra Early Giant Crego, Na hoes. Sis 
like their color flamboyant, alive, even | make them our own. [Ht will be their color Blue.” promise to lengthen the as! © new 
raw sometimes so frank and forth and the ease with which they come into blooming season by two or three wee nd gole 

right that it wants to surge and shout our garden and join their annual and Cosmos “Dazzler” produces 4-it wd 

without the restraint of quiet company perennial comrades, flowers of deep amaranth-crimson | 
We accept all annuals, new and old, plants that start blooming when onl A rout 
that satisfy our love of color. And so we ALL-AMERICANS inches high and continue on through on filled! 
weleome the newcomers — the 1943 All The work of seed growers to improve the end of the season, when the plai en 
America selections. But it will not be color, form, and habit of our flowers is are 5 to 6 feet high, evenings 











r 
; 
1 
’ 4 
Cup-Flower, Nieremberqia Pur ple Robe. is Large-flowered China asters Navy Blue and Marigold Sunkist, a cheery orange, grows | Petunia 
a low, neat, com pact, long-blooming peren nial Victory Mi red are early, strong, long-stemmed 12 inches tall; is good for beds, edges, P uniform 








fue ratum M dyget Blue q hushy, t, ine he ¥ hi i Petunia Tyloo, longe st blooming of all vari- Cosmos Dazzler is acontinuous sum mert fe 


Nalvia fa 
has few rivals in length of bloom, ease of culture cties, adds cool softness to summer plantings bloomer for tall backgrounds; good for cutti . 


i feet hig 





S a dearth of new flowers may give 
ance to catch up with the seed 
sand enjoy some of the winners 
vears as well as the many whose 

eauty has remained unchanged over 

he vears. Anyway, these newcomers 
better understood and happier 
1 escort of some of the faithful 

s. Too, most plants and colors 

| 


have more value when used In combina 


o let's gather together new and 

- Id flower friends and open up the garden 
P vate. Let's imagine a rather large garden 
many different types of planting 

re necessary. In one of them you may 


he answer to your own problem. 


1 FORMAL BEDS 
There is a small dooryard enclosed 
cl th a hedge of dwarf pomegranates, 
i nd the four formal beds surrounding 
e central brick-paved area are a mass 
m purple and gold. Ageratum Midget 


slue forms the edging, behind which ts 


w marigold Sunkist, with purple 
i ind gold salpiglossis in the background. 
in COOL BLUE AND CREAM 

I \round the corner we come upon flow 
4 er-filled beds which must be cool and 


freshing to look at on warm August 





enings, yet which have a glowing qual- 





Petunia English Violet has rich, interesting, 
, fF uw if rm color: is spreading, free flowering 











t ) fa 


ity, too. Creamy white Igloo petunias 
are massed in front of Navy Blue China 
asters, and there are drifts of the pale 
Yellow Supreme marigolds behind them 
for height. Petunia Dainty 
fringed light) vellow, or Cream = Star, 


Lady, a 


could be substituted for Igloo, while 
marigold Limelight, a 1940 > winner, 
might be used in place of Yellow Su- 
preme. 
SUMMER BORDER 

Finally, at the back of the house, we 
find a broad terrace and a large carpet 
of lawn bordered with shrubs and flow 
ering trees. The flower border in front 
of the shrubs is a symphony in lilac-pink 
and violet-blue. Two new petunias, All 
Double America and English Violet, are 
interplanted for the edging: Phlox Drum 
mondii in lilac and chamois-rose shades 
are planted behind. 

POTS 

To pick up these colors on the terrace, 
there are pots of the same petunias, and, 
in addition, pots of petunia Theodosia, 
a ruffled, golden-throated pink, and a 
few of rich velvety royal purple. The 
picture is completed by the purple Ch 
matis Jackmannii and the blue-flowered 


clematis, Ramona, which trail over the 





White, yellow, or lemon-colored, button-flox 
ered feverfews make quaint summer edges 








trellis above, and the musk-scented 
purple and lavender heliotropes in tubs 


near the door. 


ALONG THE DRIVE 

The drifts of crimson, blue, and gray 
which we see along the drive are made 
up of the brilliant Cosmos Dazzler, of 
the cut-leaved, lavender thistle-flowered 
Centaurea qgymnocarpa, finer textured 
than Dusty Miller, and of the reliable 
misty-blue Ageratum Blue Perfection. 


YELLOW AND BLUE 
In another sunny bed Nierembergia 
Purple Robe, bright and fadeless under 
hot sun, is combined with the button- 
flowered feverfew, Matricaria Lemon 
Ball, a neat-growing plant not over 10 
inches high. The ellow and blue scheme 
is carried further by vellow pompom or 
lliput zinnias and spire-like racemes of 
the blue sage, Salvia farinacea Blue 
Bedder. 
BLUE LACE FLOWER 
What might have been an unsightly 
hed of vellowing bulb foliage is turned 
into a small sea of soft blue ly sowing 
seed of the Blue Lace Flower, Didiscus 
coerulea, among the fading daffodils and 
scillas. Too often we forget its usefulness 


in the garden and as a lasting cut flower. 


PHOTOS 





Dainty Blue Lace Flower is a splendid eul- 
ting and bedding plant for late spring, summer 








BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


Petunia America, All-Double, rosy-pink, car Phlox Drummondii/n separate ormixed colors 


Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder is graceful, 3 to 
nation-flowered; for cutting, bedding, and pots 


t feet high, lovely in mixed summer plantings 


ult 


brightens summer borders, beds, window boxes 





‘Oh CEVTRAL 


ALTRORAL 


N 
Wows Garpen apvisons with the best of 
intentions, and with shaking fists, are 
warning gardeners of the serrousness of 
veyectable shortages amd the need for 
more home planting, Sunset, too, recog 
nizes the need but beliewes that it ean be 
met without pain and without sacrificnny 
the many benefits of gardenimg as a 
hobby. Veyetable gardenimy is not an 
uninteresting chore 

We believe that every garden is a Vie 
tory Garden; that most of us can enjoy 
from it food. beauty, and stimulating re 
laxation. England, older in the war and 
closer to the war than we, has found 
food for the eve pust as Hmportant as 
food for the stomach 

Veyvetable 
in 1943S complete and detailed direc 


rardeners will find in Sasset 





tions, localized to fit every Western sit 
uation. Aetivity for each month will be 
suyyvested well ins advance, and every 
possibility for maximum production ex 
plored and charted 

But alse look to Sunset for new ways 
to plant old favorites, to conserve time 
and effort, to bring beauty at little ex 
pense Phe 1948 garden offers a stimu 
lating ‘ hallenge Ht should produce forvenel, 
health, courage, beauty, and sanity. Ane 


that thre 


work im, with vou 


Victory Garden we herpre lo 


VEGETABLES 


Sunset has never been so acutely aware 
of the need for localized garden informa 
tion as when this January issue was pre 
parre d. Even though the articles on vey 
tables ane fruits 


with 


see pages LO and 12 
Central 


conditions momind, they do wot and can 


were written California 


not take care of all the variations im 


climate. OF course, wise gardeners will 


make any Hecessary adjustments mm 
planting dates given. For example, plant 
ing dates used in the illustrations show 
ny vegetable planting SUCCESSION apply 
mainly to coastal Central California. In 


the intertor valleys, where summer tem 


peratures rise higher and humidity is 
lower than along the coast, it is best to 
concentrate on early spring plantings of 
lettuce, peas, root vegetables, cabbage, 
and broceol, and to forego planting these 
crops during the hottest months. In late 
Stiiminet 


spring amd early plant only 


those vegetables which like heat beans, 
corn, Lomatoes, peppers, cuctumbers, egy 
Swiss chard can 


plants, ane squash 
weather heat if amply watered 
follow with a fall planting of leaf crops, 
rool CrOpPS, ONLOTS, and the cabbage 
faraily 

Sunset gardeners in Central California 
should avail themselves of the cireulars 
on vegetables published by the Agricul 
tural Extension Service of the | niversity 
Berkeley, 


of California at California. 


SOS 


Af eae 


SUBTROPICALS 


The planting dates of  subtropicals 
must be delayed until after any danger 
of killing frosts. Now ts the time to cheek 
catalogs, to visit: nurseries specializing 
in these plants, to make your choices, 


and to place your orders, 


PRUNING 


Phe two most important items on the 
January pruning schedule are fruit trees 
amd roses. See the December L942 issue 
of Sunset for detailed directions for fruit 
tree proning., Do not) prune flowering 
fruit trees now, other than to remove 
suckers and dead wood. Heavy pruning 
should be done at blossom time to force 
whip like summer growth for next year’s 
blo 

hough roses have a habit of refusing 
to completely defoliate ino milder see 
tions, they are likely to be most dormant 
and ready for pruning in January. The 
degree of pruning depends on the type 
of rose and the amount and quality of 
blooms you want. 

Prune moderately the hybrid tea 
roses such as Mrs. Sam MeGredy and 
Talisman. Prune severely the more vig 


for proper type for the 


orous hybrid perpetuals such as Fra 
Karl Drushki. Prone lightly the Pern 
tianas such as Angéle Pernet, as well a 


the various species roses. In all cases thy 
amount cut back is also determined b 
the number and size of bloom you Want 
For many blooms of medium: size, g 
easy; for fewer roses of exhibition siz 
go heavy. Instructions for the pruning o 
roses appear in Sunset’s Com plete Garde 


Book and Sunset’s Visual Garden Manua 


SPRAYING 


™ 

To neqleet lo spray fruit and nut tree 
this winter is a sure wan to waste precio 
food. Dow t lose this summer fruit throug 


peach leaf curl, brown rot, blight, ele. Se 


your seed store or nursery for a dorma 
winter spray. Consult spray charts ther 
frees in you 


garde n". 


PLEASE 


We cannot answer inquiries unless th 
N¢ if addre Ne 


stam ped envelope, Please do not use jn 


are accom panted hy a 
cards, Save both time and confusion | 
making sure that a stam ped envelope 


enclosed, 


GARDEN STANDBYS 


Old favorites, many of which have b 
come indispensable, will continue to find 
their way into summer beds and borders 
Lest we forget they are listed here. Al 
of them can be sown beginning — this 
month and well on inte spring 

Averatum Blue Perfection, a standb 
in the mixed border; Ageratum Midget 
Blue, unbeatable as a sun-loving Shu 


Bluebird, 
fast-growing biennial, 18” high, intense 


edger, Anchusa capensis 


blue; Browallia speciosa (major), lw 
with a white eye, good massed in forma 
beds, and one of the best of the annua 
for potwork; large and starry flowers 
cinerartas for shady borders and for pot 
Diaseia barberae, a low growing salmor 
pink perennial blooming early from see 
a gem in the half-shaded border: t! 
Blue Lace 


especially fine for cuttings anneal pink 


Flower, Didisens coerule 


frayrant, many colored, sun loving, at 
easy to grow; lobelias, particularly tl 
rich Blue Emperor, and the delicatel 


Blue, 


shade or not to 


colored Cambridge HLISUPppansst 
for edging in. light 
strong sun; matricaria Golden Ball an 


Ball, 


ar ’ ’ 
long- blooming, sun-loving, at 


Lemon too littl known edying 


plants, 
effective combined with Averatum Mi 
get Blue; nierembergia Purple Robe, ot 
of last vear’s introductions and excellen 
for edgings and rock gardens (a peret 
nial, it blooms almost as soon as an al 
nual); petunias of all types; Phloe Drum 
mondii, which is available in many sep 


arate colors; the Painted ‘Tongue, salp 


glossis, richly-colored and a good cu! 
flower; and Salvia farinacea Blue Becddet 
one of the best of the taller blue bedding 


and border plants, 
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FLOWERING FRUITS 


I'l ing fruit trees have a partie ular 


their own. The earliness of some 
tovether with the fact that by 
lection it as possible to have 
to June. is 


A les 


real, reason exists in 


Noor Fron Danaary 


ough for their use tan 
ough very 
white h Is 


re tom oof bereoyanes 


te ) some flowermy trees. For in 
he snowy double flowering peach 
the best), carpeted beneath 
cillas and the 


k flowered plum, Prunus Blir 


white viola 


! 


and clean trunked, 


che pread 


of pink tulips at its feet: the 
Malu 


theifera, pink 
ddedand white flowered, which blooms 


lea (1 lvaapoprle 


iid bears smail red and yellow fruit 
' mom ot bloom along with tall 
e iris; the flowering peach Aurora, 
th large, double. soft pink flowers that 


mie With tulips and sedlias 


> ad 


Me. 
PEE 


CHINESE FLAME TREE 


We prediet that the time will come 
hen the Chinese Flame ‘Pree or Bou 
unvillea “Pree, Noelrenteria Ii pinnata, 


he widely known as one of the most 


tiful of all deciduous shade trees. 

It tnthar In appearance to the Golden 
Rain Pree, AL panrentata, but has more 
handsome foliage amd, im addition. aon 
i bhudder like seed pods that become 
rilliant orange redo in fall. Tt reaches 
ual height of 20 to SO feet and 

Tianna ero temperatures, Since it does 
wat tran plant safely oon bare 
tat best to plant it directly from 


» : 
ier, Prices are from soocents up. 


NEW ROSES 


ATL Ntnvertes LOS 
Mary Margaret MeBride and Grand 
1) esse Charlotte 


rere election hor 


Phe ‘ rose were 
era’ vear period in bo diferent 
of the United State Pine ane 
Hh thousands of gardens will tell 

elher the new arrivals are here to 
" thy more important than the 
Hy sd beauty of the mew rose un 
chons is ther ability to thrive and 
natn besutifulin your garden. Nurser 
pectalizing im roses are your safest 


ile OF the roses mtroduced recently, 


¢ following have proved their sababity 


land up under tnausual conditions 


ana Dd irehesse Charlotte, own in all 
Chior Neville Chamberlain, which 
tanned livsentedity ; sierra Cilow, ground 


ervWhere; Charlotte Armstrong, ree 


| J 
Mmmended for warm sections; and Pin 


ohio. a hardy floribunda forall sections, 
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USE OF ROSES 


flexible 


many of us suppose and can be used in 


Roses are much tore than 
several ways other than in conventional 


proper culture are favored by this ty pe 


though we admit) upkeep and 
ol planting 

Older tea roses, such as Lady Hilling 
don, become large and shrub like bushes 
when properly grown, resembling a flow 
ering shroud and serving much the same 
purpose. “Phe same is true of many spe 


the \us 


trian Copper, though their individual 


cles roses, suchas shunning 


habit and frequently spiny character 


make them better for the less tamed out 


yarden 


skirts of the 


thre flori 


Dundas are particularly good for mixed 


ane newer 


Pha poly ant liaes 
borders, for edging rose beds and shrub 
hery borders, and for large pols or tubs. 
Phe Fairy Rose, never growing over 10” 
high, with almost ever-blooming clusters 
of small pink and white flowers, grows 
easily and will bloom in G months from 


ced. [tis unsurpassed for edgings and 


low borders, 
Phe use of rose lor vroune COVETS is 
not new but is, nevertheless, worth an 


Wichur 


ork 
Perkins 


ALL of thee 
Dorothy 


occasional reminder 
hybrids 
and Mas Graf, are suitable for this pur 
pose. Phe lovely 


Mermiaid 


hatha such il 


ingle, creamy flowered 


also belongs in thas class 
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JANUARY CHECK LIST 


ide or miside parr 
deter 


an out 


Whether January 1 


dening month will be pretty much 


mined by the weather. The chances are 
most of 
fact, 


and planting in cold, wet soil 


Vyour 


Vou should avowd HENCE Ssary 


There are exceptions, of course: 


them the planting of all deciduous trees ane 


shrub 
root, 
is balled or in contaimers 
plant them immediately, cover or 


in the ground 


Irv to get the new strawberries, ra phe 
ries, and rape inte the vrouned a earl ' 
vou ean, so that they may have the advan 
tage of the springe rains, 

Seed Sowing 
Barly summer annuals Gareratum, petunia 


ey noylossum, dimeorph three alpigle 1 


leobve lise, ole cum be 


heated 


miuarigoled ° own 


prow one im cool on yreenhouse 


Sand hotbed 


Puberou 


fratne 


bregrevtnna 


Hous polant such as gloxinia and strepte 
carpus, can be sown if there is suffierent heat 
(oo 70 South African bulbs (tritomiis, ois 


sparasis, ete will flower the first vear af 


in Deenars 


Vegetables 
sen Sunsel pee il veyetable article 
page 10 
Pruning 
Most of your rose and frait tree prunio 
should be finished by the end of this month 
A few warm days will find sap running ane 
leaf aod thower bud welling, after whieh 


evere promi macy be inyuriou 

Neuen 
during their flowerimp: period, and should al 
ifter 


can be liberally 


ways be pruned they have 


Many 


to the old wood to 


recommend cutting then bach alive 
timulate abundant pre 
duction of next year’s flowermg wood 
Flowering: peaches 


the same way; 


climinates much of the growth that mragdht be 


affected by peach leaf curl 
full brane k 


shape by midsummer 


will be in leaf wind 


that 
work will be above ground: in 
eligeprnge 
cetnbennage 
J roses, vines, and other plants on bare 
ane any hardy evergreen material that 


If it is trepossible te 
heel them 


ted 


and other tropical boul 


own 


cul for decoration 


flowered 


can be treated im much 


in facet, pruning. in this murniner 


\ tree so pruned 


to ats oriwinal 


Gladioli 


Gladioli planted this month will be more 


resistant to ghadtolu thrip See the article 


on gladiolus culture in this issue of Sanset 


Potted Plants 


Observe the precaution regarding louse 
plant which were given in Sunset Decem 
ber Cheek List 

C inerarits, porinatilie and sehizanthus wall 


probably be ready for shifting into flowermy 


Acdal av Little 


well-rotted, pulve rized manure to their final 


ize prot commercitl fertilizer or 


compost. Primula ind schizanthus resent 


being pot Pocourtned carved sbreourded bee yrown rapidly. 
Potted plant reached the bud- 


Tcvunled de 


whieh have 


clings stinger feck with light applica- 


tions of commercial fertilizer 


Tuberous Begonias 


Te ee tuberous begonias whieh 
have been stored in cool, dry quarters for the 
winter can be brought inte more light and 
wartith. Plice the tubers in flats of sand or 
peat, tops up, ane prinkle them lightly. 


Stimulated by heat, light, and moisture, the 


Dake care 


eve or buds will began to grow 
not to overwater them and so cause rot 
Bulbs 

January 4 the latest time for polinnut anage 
bulbs of tulip rare ole We have een 
beautiful April-tlowerm tulips that were 
planted on Ne Yeu Dany 

Phe size of ranuneulus and anemone flow- 
ers can be imereased by feedings with com- 
merenml fertilizer me teaspoon toa plant) 
between now and bid-setting tonne 

Cuttings 

Dake cuttings thi month of fibrous be 
provnnnat carnation hryvsaothemion ined 
Campanula ophylla alba. Never use old, 
woody stems. Miost of them wall be rooted by 


Mareh or April, when they can be potted up 
and grown on in frames, greenhouses, or any 


protected place until ready to be planted out 


oor 


aAnannnnann 
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artichokes Scoop oul the fussy choke 








—_ 
ca 
wah Mie | 
Nautlé lamb with onion until browned: 
nuls, seasoning 


add peer ley and edgy 











Stuff artichokes with the lamb mixture: 


pul inca baking lish, lop eth tomato 








valer, lemon juice, and salt; 


{dd the 


cover and bake at 350° for 1. 


hours 





STUFFED ARTICHOKES OMAR 


Using fresh veyetables tn season is one 


of the first rules of poor meal polaranetnage, 


and we're always on the lookout for new 
wavs of serving them. So we asked Chel 
Croorge Miarelihian whe e restaurants, 


Omar Nhay van mm San Pranecimeco and 


Fresno, are Known the countey over) to 


two of bus favorite vegetable 


Phi tir 


a leotage Wwity 


rive fl 


recip tomakes a littl: meat yo 


6 large artichokes 


' pound ground shoulder of lamb 


medium sized onions, finely chopped 


) tablespoons fat 


tablespoon finely chopped parsley 


tablespoon finely chopped pine nuts 


(if not available, use walnuts) 


- 


teaspoon allspic e 


Salt and pepper to taste 


euy 
6 slices tomato 
2 cups boiling water (about) 


Juice of | lemon 


KIDNEY BEAN 


With meat ata premium, a good dried 
Freuene Peetpe ts at thing to treasure. Pere’s 


one of the best we've tasted 


1%) cups (about Ya pound) dried kidney beans 
1% cups sliced apples 
2 large onions, thinly sliced 
6 or 8 thin slices salt pork, cut in small 
prec es 
Ma cup tomato juice or sauce 
2 cup brown sugar 
1) teaspoons salt 


4 teaspoon pepper 


oak overnight in 


wash beans carefully 


overt and 


water. In the 


BROCCOLI 


tree Vcotatiitise ott 


just the right 


Chiat the 


ives 


You ll find 


this nent 
out of the 


ree i 


ordinary thavor. Tnetdentally, 


pinach, Swiss chard, artichoke hearts, 


or asparagus could be substituted for 


the broccoli with equally poor results 


) cups chopped, cooked broccol: 


Y cup thick white sauce (made from | 


2 cup 
milk and 1% tablespoons each: butter 
and flour) 

Ya cop mayonnaise 

| tablespoon onion juice 
3 eggs, well beaten 


Salt and pepper to taste 


‘utes, or aotil firm 


WY teaspoon salt 


Wash artichokes; remove any «i 
colored outer leaves; cut off 
a sharp hoife, cat off top third of 
artichoke. Carefully push bach the leave 
better stall 


the fuz 


stem, | bhigr 


Pilleavity with the follow ui mas 


tstnige at Leaspeoam or 


Perey 


choke 
ture: Saute lamb and onton i the fat 


util lamb is lightly browned: remove 


from heat ane acl p irsley, muts, season 
ings, and egy. Put stuffed artichokes in 
wileep Doahaoge clish; Loop cane ho with a shies 
of tomato. Add enough water so that at 


comes up around the artichokes to a 
depth of about Toineh; adel lemon juice 
aod salt; cover dish and bake tna med 
Serves 


/ ran 


e 
(hoo for T's hous 


Mardikian, 


erute oven 


6. Chef George San 


cisco 


CASSEROLE 


COVEeT slowly mi 


Acldl more 


water during cooking if necessary.) Dram 


Porning, and simmer 


the souking water for | hour 
! 


cooked beans, reserving cup of the 


liquid. Put half of the beans in a large 
casserole, add half of the apples, then 
half of the onton, and half of the salt 
pork. Repeat lavers with remaining 


Mix toyvether the '. 


liquid, tomate jute, sugar, salt, and pep 


amounts cup bean 


pet proue over all Cover ane bake mi at 


nuenlerate oven (350°) for 2 hours, Serves 


GtosS = Oakland, ‘ ‘altf. 


RING PIQUANT 


Combine all ingredients inorder given 
Pour into a well greased ring mold, set 


ina pan of hot water, and bake im a 


moderate oven (350°) for about 45 min 


Serves 6 


I noel cone oat roune platter and fill 


the center with eres al ‘ bine hen or «rit 


forced on fou it vegetable chines with 


creamed prortitoes ov tiny Whole connbeon 


Asa finishing toueh for both color and 
flavor surround the ring with broiled 


lee Conmiatoes {. 7 


San Francisco 


CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 


better ona wintry day thin a 


What’ 
howl of piping hot soup? Pha 
eles table thaver low simple 


one OWES 


maotieh of at 
trv hk the seldlition ola little ritil ined 


| large potato, peeled and diced 
| large onion, thinly sliced 
2 cups boiling water 


) slices bacon, cut in small pieces 


3 cups evaporated milk 
1% teaspoons salt 


Va teaspoon pepper 


2 of 3 generous dashes of nutmeg 


Add potato and onion to boiling wa 
ter: cook, covered, until vegetables are 


tender: mash mixture with a wooden or 


Add 


ttntites 


, 
wire potato masher until smooth 


bacon Sinmer, covered 1d 


longer, Add evaporated milk and sea 


sonings: heat thoroughly, but do net 


boil, Serve with croutons, Serves 6 | Oe 
Mel Hlanford, Calif 
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SUNDAY NIGHT SNACK | 


* Cream of Potato Soup 

Raw Vegetable Relishes 
Cavuliflowerets, Carrot Curls, Radishes 

&French Bread a la Zonie 


Cookies 





Mh the 
tesinig 


Odin 
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tal 

‘V 
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— f 
, RICE AND SPINACH ARMENIAN 
| Lhe secomead of Chef Miardikian’s reed 2 cups boiling water | 
| yn comp bonnne Iwo old tirtiddyy ree Salt and pepper to taste 
7 i pornaels With mouth watering re Pleat) ol in oa tleep Eee pan nelel | 
uw By beratstage lean ground beef on ontons, cover and braise slowly for | 
li pola or chopped leftover meat, with rentnatibe Wash ypinaech well and cut up | 
‘ 1 tl mitoms, Vow ean transform ob ate a ine beargre pees tems and all, Put primaeh | 
I | ete one clish meal on top oof onions; next add rice, then | 
| ' Lomatoes ane waters season to taste with — | 
| ' eis all ane prepryper Cover ane cool ove | 
al pote sninanl low heat for about bo minutes, or vital | 
c | cup raw tice ree 9 teneler Serve 6 ( he} George | 
r 2 cup fresh or canned tomatoes VMardikian, San Francisco 
itt | 
( | ‘ | 
it FRENCH BREAD A LA ZONIE 
it We've always thought that hot, gar then shee the halves erosswise, just te | 
‘ lic Duattered) Breneh bread was unbedt the crust bart mot through at. Max the 7 
| i ‘ boul We dl evel realized yu { lieaow Cheese, poeer lev, pare, lemon pirtee all | 
| y food tt could be uutil we tered tha aed pepper together: beat in enough | 
| hoon melted butter and olive ol to make ai | 
| | long loaf French bread (sour dough creamy miaxture that wall just) spread | 
| ; preferred} custly. Spread this paste on the eut sur | 
| 2 to | pound nippy Cheddar cheese, | 
grated (or crumbled, if fresh) face of the bread and let stand for an | ; 
i i rego rng - hour or two. dust before serving, heat | Rice and Spinach Armenian. //eal oil 
i | ein ot Oh eee sti ilies thoroughly ina hot oven, and place un | and braiwe sliced ontons 15 minutes 
n | Salt and pepper to taste der the broiler for a second to brown | | 
mn | Melted butter and olive oil Serve hot and wateh a Lisaeppreatt : | 
7 7 Split’ the loaf of bread lengthwise 1... Mameda, Calif 
n | | 
a | LEMON FLUFF | 
T | Here aorefreshing dessert that alse howl and set ina container of cracked — | | 
) |onmthes a good (illing for an tee box cake, ee.) LE sing a cold bowl and a cold beater | 
iu 1 ouasinege bened frrigrers « 7 cake for the whup moth oatal ligelit ane thatly whip | € 2a 
| the portion. Amd it won't overtas chilled velatio until light) amd) frothy, | Lm ro ~ p 
: hiya ration! then fold into whipped mith. Purn ite 
| package lemon-flavored gelatin aoserving dish, or tuclivictaal isthe | 
| | cup boiling water sprinkle with vanilla wafer crumbs and | 7" j al rea gets a 
l . ps shapes 9" a ee ee eee dash of nutmeg. Chilbuntil firm. Serve | _— To mj es ‘ eae : "F has . 
! | id-cn.) cans evepereted alll Oto VV. OW, Stockton, ¢ alif | prreee “ pinach on lop of ontons 
{ | Vanilla wafer crumbs ae 
t | Nutmeg | | | 
| Dissolve gelatin in boiling water; add | OVEN DINNER | 
| lemon puree, and grated rind: chill & Stuffed Artichokes Omar | 
I | lihtly thiehened. Chill evape | Boked Shredded Carrots Baked Brown Rice ! 
l rated alk Cheorougdhdy Place the ean # Rolled Oats Bread Watermelon Pickles 
, | Treezinig compartonent of your re zlemon Fluff | 
; | rater, or empl the contents mite a | | 
| | 
| i 
| ROLLED OATS BREAD | 
| 
Onee vou ve tasted thas most, bores tir in 6's cups flour. Porn dough onte : ick’ Oe 4 
; col breed. vou Th ablwaesy want to a board floured with) renoaiiiagy Choos | Veal add the rice, tomatoe and water: 
t hee t lool conn deceened huead for S to LO mitmates, or anatibadouch | vason lo laste Wh salt and pepper 
: ana outied wate look atiny and feels smooth. Shape boy es 
cups boiling water hoeaded dough tite a soooth ball prance | | rT 
cake compressed yeast, or “2 package ina hiehtly greased bowl, amd beush sas | ef". & 
fast, granular yeast face lighth with melted fat. Cover ane | rU) +3 
cup lukewarm water | 
icin tales let rise ina warm place until doubled in | . 
1’ teaspoons salt bulk. Shape tte? loaves, place tn greased | ‘, 
, | tablespoon melted fat bread pans, and bea htop of loaves with | \ 
cups sifted all-purpose flour melted fat. Cover and let rise atid loave | 





Put rolled oats and boli water om are doubled in bulk. Bake tna moder j 
lop part of clouble boilers let cook over ately hot oven (#00°) about LE hous | 
het tler for LT hour. When cooled to Remove loaves from pans and place l = Mee 
| lukewarm, adel veast, whieh has heen on wire rack to cool, Brush tops ol het | a an ia _—s 
| Olfened tao dukewarn water: ade ive loaves with melted butter, i desired | . 
| lis alt, and melted fat: graecuaalls mw. M.S. tlhambra, Calif | Cover and cook over low heat for about 
J ho mente Serve on a hot platter 
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HEY RE WARM and _ friendly—they’re 
gay, glowing, sparkling symbols of sum- 
mer. We like the friendly annuals. We 
like their color—flamboyant, alive, even 
raw—sometimes so frank and forth- 
right that it wants to surge and shout 
without the restraint of quiet company. 
We accept all annuals, new and old, 
that satisfy our love of color. And so we 
welcome the newcomers—the 1943 All- 
America selections. But it will not be 





Cup-Flower, Nierembergia Purple Robe, is 
a low, neat, compact, long-blooming perenn ial 





Ageratum Midget Blue, bushy, 6 inches high, 
has few rivals in length of bloom, ease of culture 





their newness, or even their form (im- 
portant though we know it is), that will 
most strongly influence our decision to 
make them our own. It will be their color 
and the ease with which they come into 
our garden and join their annual and 
perennial comrades. 


ALL-AMERICANS 
The work of seed growers to improve 
color, form, and habit of our flowers is 


a _ 


Large-flowered China asters Navy Blue and 
Victory Mixed are early, strong, long-stemmed 


Petunia Igloo, longest blooming of all vari- 
eties, adds cool softness to summer plantings 





recognized annually by the “All-Amer- 
ica” seed trials. That the war would dras- 
tically cut down the number of new in- 
troductions for 1943 was expected. Only 
two silver medals were awarded. 

Petunia “All-Double America,” a sil- 
ver medal winner, is the most sensational! 
development. It is the first all-double 
petunia. As shown in illustration below, 
it is carnation-flowered, of medium size, 
and rosy-pink in color. 

Marigold “Sunkist,” also a_ silver 
medal winner, is orange-colored, a sport 
from the canary-yellow Butterball, one 
of last year’s winners. It is dwarf, com- 
pact, early- and long-blooming. 

Petunia “Igloo,” a yellow-throated, 
creamy-white single, was awarded the 
bronze medal. 

Petunia “English Violet,’ which is 
medium-sized and rosy mauve-violet in 
color, won henorable mention. 

China asters, “Victory Giants Mixed” 
and “Extra Early Giant Crego, Navy 
Blue,” promise to lengthen the aster 
blooming season by two or three weeks. 

Cosmos “Dazzler” produces 4-inch 
flowers of deep amaranth-crimson on 
plants that start blooming when only 30 
inches high and continue on through to 
the end of the season, when the plants 
are 5 to 6 feet high. 





Marigold Sunkist, a cheery orange, grows 6 to 
12 inches tall; is good for beds, edges, pots 





Cosmos Dazzler is a continuous summer to fall 
bloomer for tall backgrounds; good for cutting 
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Such a dearth of new flowers may give 
us a chance to catch up with the seed 
growers and enjoy some of the winners 
of past years as well as the many whose 
beauty has remained unchanged over 
the years. Anyway, these newcomers 
will be better understood and happier 
with an escort of some of the faithful 
standbys. Too, most plants and colors 
have more value when used in combina- 
tion, so let’s gather together new and 
old flower friends and open up the garden 
gate. Let’s imagine a rather large garden 
where many different types of planting 
are necessary. In one of them you may 
find the answer to your own problem. 


FORMAL BEDS 

There is a small dooryard enclosed 
with a hedge of dwarf pomegranates, 
and the four formal beds surrounding 
the central brick-paved area are a mass 
of purple and gold. Ageratum Midget 
Blue forms the edging, behind which is 
the new marigold Sunkist, with purple 
and gold salpiglossis in the background. 


COOL BLUE AND CREAM 
Around the corner we come upon flow- 
er-filled beds which must be cool and 
refreshing to look at on warm August 
evenings, yet which have a glowing qual- 





Petunia English Violet has rich, interesting, 
uniform color; is spreading, free-lowering 





Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder is graceful, 3 to 
4 feet high, lovely in mixed summer plantings 


JANUARY 


1943 





ity, too. Creamy white Igloo petunias 
are massed in front of Navy Blue China 
asters, and there are drifts of the pale 
Yellow Supreme marigolds behind them 
for height. Petunia Dainty Lady, a 
fringed light yellow, or Cream Star, 
could be substituted for Igloo, while 
marigold Limelight, a 1940 winner, 
might be used in place of Yellow Su- 
preme. 
SUMMER BORDER 

Finally, at the back of the house, we 
find a broad terrace and a large carpet 
of lawn bordered with shrubs and flow 
ering trees. The flower border in front 
of the shrubs is a symphony in lilac-pink 
and violet-blue. Two new petunias, All- 
Double America and English Violet, are 
interplanted for the edging; Phlox Drum 
mondii in lilac and chamois-rose shades 
are planted behind. 

POTS 

To pick up these colors on the terrace, 
there are pots of the same petunias, and, 
in addition, pots of petunia Theodosia, 
a ruffled, golden-throated pink, and a 
few of rich velvety royal purple. The 
picture is completed by the purple Cl 
matis Jackmannii and the blue-flowered 
clematis, Ramona, which trail over the 


White, yellow, or lemon-colored, button-flow- 
ered feverfews make quaint summer edges 





Petunia America, All-Double, rosy-pink, car- 
nation-flowered; for cutting, bedding, and pots 





trellis above, and the musk-scented 
purple and lavender heliotropes in tubs 
near the door. 


ALONG THE DRIVE 

The drifts of crimson, blue, and gray 
which we see along the drive are made 
up of the brilliant Cosmos Dazzler, of 
the cut-leaved, lavender thistle-flowered 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, finer-textured 
than Dusty Miller, and of the reliable 
misty-blue Ageratum Blue Perfection. 


YELLOW AND BLUE 
In another sunny bed Nierembergia 
Purple Robe, bright and fadeless under 
hot sun, is combined with the button- 
flowered feverfew, Matricaria Lemon 
Ball, a neat-growing plant not over 10 
inches high. The yellow and blue scheme 
is carried further by yellow pompom or 
lilliput zinnias and spire-like racemes of 
the blue sage, Salvia farinacea Blue 
Bedder. 
BLUE LACE FLOWER 
What might have been an unsightly 
bed of yellowing bulb foliage is turned 
into a small sea of soft blue by sowing 
seed of the Blue Lace Flower, Didiscus 
coerulea, among the fading daffodils and 
scillas. Too often we forget its usefulness 


in the garden and as a lasting cut flower. 


Dainty Blue Lace Flower is a splendid cut- 
ting and bedding plant for late spring, summer 





Phlox Drummondiiin separate or mixed colors 
brightens summer borders, beds, window boxes 
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FOR CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 


” GARDEN Apvisors with the best of 
intentions, and with shaking fists, are 
warning gardeners of the seriousness of 
vegetable shortages and the need for 
more home planting. Sunset, too, recog- 
nizes the need but believes that it can be 
met without pain and without sacrificing 
the many benefits of gardening as a 
hobby. Vegetable gardening is not an 
uninteresting chore. 

We believe that every garden is a Vic- 
tory Garden; that most of us can enjoy 
from it food, beauty, and stimulating re- 
laxation. England, older in the war and 
closer to the war than we, has found 
food for the eye just as important as 
food for the stomach. 

Vegetable gardeners will find in Sunset 
in 1943 complete and detailed direc 
tions, localized to fit every Western sit- 
uation. Activity for each month will be 
suggested well in advance, and every 
possibility for maximum production ex- 
plored and charted. 

But also look to Sunset for new ways 
to plant old favorites, to conserve time 
and effort, to bring beauty at little ex- 
pense. The 1943 garden offers a stimu- 
lating challenge. It should produce food, 
health, courage, beauty, and sanity. And 
that’s the Victory Garden we hope to 
work in, with you. 





VEGETABLES 


Sunset has never been so acutely aware 
of the need for localized garden informa- 
tion as when this January issue was pre- 
pared. Even though the articles on vege- 
tables and fruits (see pages 10 and 12) 
were written with Central California 
conditions in mind, they do not and can- 
not take care of all the variations in 
climate. Of course, wise gardeners will 
make any necessary adjustments in 
planting dates given. For example, plant- 
ing dates used in the illustrations show- 
ing vegetable planting succession apply 
mainly to coastal Central California. In 
the interior valleys, where summer tem- 


peratures rise higher and humidity is 
lower than along the coast, it is best to 
concentrate on early spring plantings of 
lettuce, peas, root vegetables, cabbage, 
and broccoli, and to forego planting these 
crops during the hottest months. In late 
spring and early summer plant only 
those vegetables which like heat—beans, 
corn, tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, egg 
plants, and squash (Swiss chard can 
weather heat if amply watered)—then 
follow with a fall planting of leaf crops, 
root crops, onions, and the cabbage 
family. 

Sunset gardeners in Central California 
should avail themselves of the circulars 
on vegetables published by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the University 
of California at Berkeley, California. 
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SUBTROPICALS 


The planting dates of subtropicals 
must be delayed until after any danger 
of killing frosts. Now is the time to check 
catalogs, to visit nurseries specializing 
in these plants, to make your choices, 
and to place your orders. 


PRUNING 


The two most important items on the 
January pruning schedule are fruit trees 
and roses. See the December 1942 issue 
of Sunset for detailed directions for fruit 
tree pruning. Do not prune flowering 
fruit trees now, other than to remove 
suckers and dead wood. Heavy pruning 
should be done at blossom time to force 
whip-like summer growth for next year’s 
bloom. 

Though roses have a habit of refusing 
to completely defoliate in milder sec- 
tions, they are likely to be most dormant 
and ready for pruning in January. The 
degree of pruning depends on the type 
of rose and the amount and quality of 
blooms you want. 

Prune moderately the hybrid tea 
roses such as Mrs. Sam McGredy and 
Talisman. Prune severely the more vig- 


orous hybrid perpetuals such as Frau 
Karl Drushki. Prune lightly the Perne- 
tianas such as Angéle Pernet, as well as 
the various species roses. In all cases the 
amount cut back is also determined by 
the number and size of bloom you want. 
For many blooms of medium size, go 
easy; for fewer roses of exhibition size, 
go heavy. Instructions for the pruning of 
roses appear in Sunset’s Complete Garden 
Book and Sunset’s Visual Garden Manual. 


SPRAYING 


To neglect to spray fruit and nut trees 
this winter is a sure way to waste precious 
food. Don’t lose this summer fruit through 
peach leaf curl, brown rot, blight, etc. See 
your seed store or nursery for a dormant 
winter spray. Consult spray charts there 
for proper type for the trees in your 
garden, 


PLEASE 


We cannot answer inquiries unless they 
are accompanied by a_ self-addressed 
stam ped envelope. Please do not use post 
cards, Save both time and confusion by 
making sure that a stamped envelope is 
enclosed. 


GARDEN STANDBYS 


Old favorites, many of which have be- 
come indispensable, will continue to find 
their way into summer beds and borders. 
Lest we forget, they are listed here. All 
of them can be sown beginning this 
month and well on into spring. 

Ageratum Blue Perfection, a standby 
in the mixed border; Ageratum Midget 
Blue, unbeatable as a sun-loving blue 
edger; Anchusa capensis Bluebird, a 
fast-growing biennial, 18” high, intensely 
blue; Browallia speciosa (major), blue 
with a white eye, good massed in formal 
beds, and one of the best of the annuals 
for potwork; large and starry-flowered 
cinerarias for shady borders and for pots; 
Diascia barberae, a low-growing salmon- 
pink perennial blooming early from seed, 
a gem in the half-shaded border; the 
Blue Lace Flower, Didiscus coerulea, 
especially fine for cutting; annual pinks, 
fragrant, many-colored, sun-loving, and 
easy to grow; lobelias, particularly the 
rich Blue Emperor, and the delicately- 
colored Cambridge Blue, unsurpassed 
for edging in light shade or not-too- 
strong sun; matricaria Golden Ball and 
Lemon Ball, too-little-known edging 
plants, long-blooming, sun-loving, and 
effective combined with Ageratum Mid 
get Blue; nierembergia Purple Robe, one 
of last year’s introductions and excellent 
for edgings and rock gardens (a peren- 
nial, it blooms almost as soon as an an- 
nual) ; petunias of all types; Phlox Drum- 
mondii, which is available in many sep- 
arate colors; the Painted Tongue, salpi- 
glossis, richly-colored and a good cut 
flower; and Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder 
one of the best of the taller blue bedding 
and border plants. 
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FLOWERING FRUITS 


Flowering fruit trees have a particular 
value all their own. The earliness of some 
varieties, together with the fact that by 
proper selection it is possible to have 
them in bloom from January to June, is 
reason enough for their use. A less tan- 
gible, though very real, reason exists in 
the impression of buoyancy, which is 
created by some flowering trees. For in- 
stance, the snowy double-flowering peach 
(Iceberg is the best), carpeted beneath 
with blue scillas and white violas; the 
dainty, pink-flowered plum, Prunus Blir- 
eana, widespread and clean-trunked, 
with masses of pink tulips at its feet; the 
Tea Crabapple, Malus theifera, pink- 
budded and white-flowered, which blooms 
late and bears small red and yellow fruit 
in autumn—in bloom along with tall 
blue iris; the flowering peach Aurora, 
with large, double, soft pink flowers that 
come with tulips and scillas. 





CHINESE FLAME TREE 


We predict that the time will come 


when the Chinese Flame Tree or Bou- ~ 


gainvillea Tree, Koelreuteria bipinnata, 
will be widely known as one of the most 
beautiful of all deciduous shade trees. 
It is similar in appearance to the Golden 
Rain Tree, K. paniculata, but has more 
handsome foliage and, in addition, un- 
usual bladder-like seed-pods that become 
a brilliant orange-red in fall. It reaches 
an eventual height of 20 to 30 feet and 
stands zero temperatures. Since it does 
not always transplant safely on bare 
root, it is best to plant it directly from 
a container. Prices are from 75 cents up. 


NEW ROSES 


All-America rose selections for 1943 
are Mary Margaret McBride and Grand 
Duchesse Charlotte. These roses were 
tested over a 2-year period in 15 different 
sections of the United States. Time and 
testing in thousands of gardens will tell 
us whether the new arrivals are here to 
stay. 

Probably more important than the 
novelty and beauty of the new rose in- 
troductions is their ability to thrive and 
remain beautiful in your garden. Nurser- 
ies specializing in roses are your safest 
guides. Of the roses introduced recently, 
the following have proved their ability 
to stand up under unusual conditions: 
Grand Duchesse Charlotte, good in all 
sections; Neville Chamberlain, which 
stands humidity; Sierra Glow, good 
everywhere; Charlotte Armstrong, rec- 
ommended for warm sections; and Pin- 
occhio, a hardy floribunda for all sections. 
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USE OF ROSES 


Roses are much more flexible than 
many of us suppose and can be used in 


several ways other than in conventional 


beds, though we admit upkeep and 
proper culture are favored by this type 


of planting. 


Older tea roses, such as Lady Hilling- 


don, become large and shrub-like bushes 


when properly grown, resembling a flow- 


ering shrub and serving much the same 
purpose. The same is true of many spe- 
cies roses, such as the stunning Aus- 


trian Copper, though their individual 
habit and frequently spiny character 
make them better for the less tamed out- 


skirts of the garden. 





The polyanthas and the newer flori- 
bundas are particularly good for mixed 
borders, for edging rose beds and shrub- 
bery borders, and for large pots or tubs. 
The Fairy Rose, never growing over 10” 
high, with almost ever-blooming clusters 
of small pink and white flowers, grows 
easily and will bloom in 6 months from 
seed. It is unsurpassed for edgings and 
low borders. 

The use of roses for ground-covers is 
not new but is, nevertheless, worth an 
occasional reminder. All of the Wichur- 
iana hybrids, such as Dorothy Perkins 
and Max Graf, are suitable for this pur- 
pose. The lovely single, creamy-flowered 
Mermaid also belongs in this class. 





JANUARY CHECK LIST 


Whether January is an outside or inside gar- 
dening month will be pretty much deter- 
mined by the weather. The chances are that 
most of your work will be above ground; in 
fact, you should avoid unnecessary digging 
and planting in cold, wet soil. 

There are exceptions, of course; among 
them the planting of all deciduous trees and 
shrubs, roses, vines, and other plants on bare 
root, and any hardy evergreen material that 
is balled or in containers. If it is impossible to 
plant them immediately, cover or heel them 
in the ground. 

Try to get the new strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and grapes into the ground as early as 
you can, so that they may have the advan- 
tage of the spring rains. 


Seed Sowing 


Early summer annuals (ageratum, petunias, 
cynoglossum, dimorphotheca, salpiglossis, 
marigolds, lobelia, ete.) can be sown and 
grown on in cool or heated greenhouses, 
frames, and hotbeds. 

Tuberous begonias and other tropical bul- 
bous plants, such as gloxinia and strepto- 
‘arpus, can be sown if there is sufficient heat 
(60°-70°). South African bulbs (tritonias, ixias, 
sparaxis, ete.) will flower the first year if sown 
in January. 

Vegetables 

See Sunset’s special vegetable article on 
page 10. 

Pruning 


Most of your rose and fruit tree pruning 
should be finished by the end of this month 
A few warm days will find sap running and 
leaf and flower buds swelling, after which 
severe pruning may be injurious. 

Acacias can be liberally cut for decoration 
during their flowering period, and should al- 
ways be pruned after they have flowered. 
Many recommend cutting them back almost 
to the old wood to stimulate abundant pro- 
duction of next year’s flowering wood. 

Flowering peaches can be treated in much 
the same way; in fact, pruning in this manner 
eliminates much of the growth that might be 
affected by peach leaf curl. A tree so pruned 
will be in full leaf and back to its original 
shape by midsummer. 


Gladioli 


Gladioli planted this month will be more 
resistant to gladiolus thrips. See the article 
on gladiolus culture in this issue of Sunset. 


Potted Plants 


Observe the precautions regarding house 
plants which were given in Sunset’s Decem- 
ber Check List. 

Cinerarias, primulas, and schizanthus will 
probably be ready for shifting into flowering- 
size pots. Add a little commercial fertilizer or 
well-rotted, pulverized manure to their final 
compost. Primulas and schizanthus resent 
being pot-bound and should be grown rapidly. 

Potted plants which have reached the bud- 
ding stage should be fed with light applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizer. 


Tuberous Begonias 


In mid-January, tuberous begonias which 
have been stored in cool, dry quarters for the 
winter can be brought into more light and 
warmth. Place the tubers in flats of sand or 
peat, tops up, and sprinkle them lightly. 
Stimulated by heat, light, and moisture, the 
eyes or buds will begin to grow. Take care 
not to overwater them and so cause rot. 


Bulbs 


January is the latest time for planting 
bulbs of tulips, narcissi, ete. We have seen 
beautiful April-flowering tulips that were 
planted on New Year’s Day. 

The size of ranunculus and anemone flow- 
ers can be increased by feedings with com- 
mercial fertilizer (one teaspoon to a plant) 
between now and bud-setting time. 


Cuttings 


Take cuttings this month of fibrous be- 
gonias, carnations, chrysanthemums, and 
Campanula isophylla alba, Never use old, 
woody stems. Most of them will be rooted by 
March or April, when they can be potted up 
and grown on in frames, greenhouses, or any 
protected place until ready to be planted out. 
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Stuffed Artichokes Omar. Wash and trim 


artichokes. Scoop out the fuzzy choke 














Sauté lamb with onion until browned; 
add parsley, nuts, seasonings, and egg 














Stuff artichokes with the lamb mixture; 
put in a baking dish; top with tomato 


- 

















Add the water, lemon juice, and salt; 
cover and bake at 350° for 1% hours 


STUFFED ARTICHOKES OMAR 


Using fresh vegetables in season is one 
of the first rules of good meal planning, 
and we’re always on the lookout for new 
ways of serving them. So we asked Chef 
George Mardikian (whose restaurants, 
Omar Khayyam’s, in San Francisco and 
Fresno, are known the country over) to 
give us two of his favorite vegetable 
recipes. The first makes a little meat go 
a long way: 

6 large artichokes 
pound ground shoulder of lamb 
medium-sized onions, finely chopped 
tablespoons fat 
tablespoon finely chopped parsley 
tablespoon finely chopped pine nuts 

(if not available, use walnuts) 

Ys teaspoon allspice 
Salt and pepper to taste 


egg 

slices tomato 

cups boiling water (about) 
Juice of 1 lemon 
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KIDNEY BEAN 


With meat at a premium, a good dried 
bean recipe is a thing to treasure. Here’s 
one of the best we've tasted: 


1% cups (about 2 pound) dried kidney beans 
1 cups sliced apples 

2 large onions, thinly sliced 

6 or 8 thin slices salt pork, cut in small 

pieces 

% cup tomato juice or sauce 

Ya cup brown sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 


Pick over and wash beans carefully; 
soak overnight in cold water. In the 


Ya teaspoon salt 


Wash 
colored outer leaves; cut off stem. Using 
a sharp knife, cut off top third of each 
artichoke. Carefully push back the leaves 

or, better still, 
remove the fuzzy 


artichokes; remove any dis- 


and, using a teaspoon 
a French ball cutter 

choke. Fill cavity with the following mix- 
ture: Sauté lamb and onion in the fat 
until lamb is lightly browned; remove 
from heat and add parsley, nuts, season- 
ings, and egg. Put stuffed artichokes in 
a deep baking dish; top each with a slice 
of tomato. Add enough water so that it 
comes up around the artichokes to a 
depth of about 1 inch; add lemon juice 
and salt; cover dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 114 hours. Serves 


6.—Chef George Mardikian, San Fran- 


cisco. 


CASSEROLE 


morning, cover and simmer slowly in 
the soaking water for 1 hour. (Add more 
water during cooking if necessary.) Drain 
cooked beans, reserving '4 cup of the 
liquid. Put half of the beans in a large 
casserole; add half of the apples, then 
half of the onion, and half of the salt 
pork. Repeat layers with remaining 
amounts. Mix together the 14 cup bean 
liquid, tomato juice, sugar, salt, and pep- 
per; pour over all. Cover and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) for 2 hours. Serves 


6 to 8.—E. B., Oakland, Calif. 


BROCCOLI RING PIQUANT 


You'll find that the mayonnaise in 
this next recipe gives it just the right 
out-of-the-ordinary flavor. Incidentally, 
spinach, Swiss chard, artichoke hearts, 
or asparagus could be substituted for 
the broccoli with equally good results. 

2 cups chopped, cooked broccoli 

Ya cup thick white sauce (made from 2 cup 
milk and 1% tablespoons each: butter 
and flour) 

Ya cup mayonnaise 

1 tablespoon onion juice 

3 eggs, well beaten 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Combine all ingredients in order given. 
Pour into a well-greased ring mold, set 
in a pan of hot water, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) for about 45 min- 
utes, or until firm. Serves 6. 

Unmold on a round platter and fill 
the center with creamed chicken or sea- 
food, or for a vegetable dinner, with 
creamed potatoes or tiny, whole onions. 
As a finishing touch—for both color and 
flavor—surround the ring with broiled, 


sliced tomatoes.— A. T., San Francisco. 


CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 


What’s better on a wintry day than a 
bowl of piping hot soup? This one owes 
much of its delectable flavor to a simple 
trick —the addition of a little nutmeg: 


1 large potato, peeled and diced 
1 large onion, thinly sliced 

2 cups boiling water 

2 slices bacon, cut in small pieces 
3 cups evaporated milk 

14 teaspoons salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

2 or 3 generous dashes of nutmeg 


Add potato and onion to boiling wa- 
ter; cook, covered, until vegetables are 
tender; mash mixture with a wooden or 


wire potato masher until smooth. Add 


bacon; simmer, covered, 15 minutes 
longer. Add evaporated milk and sea- 
sonings; heat thoroughly, but do not 
boil. Serve with croutons. Serves 6.—E., 


McC., Hanford, Calif. 





SUNDAY NIGHT SNACK 


*Cream of Potato Soup 
Raw Vegetable Relishes: 
Caulifiowerets, Carrot Curls, Radishes 
* French Bread 4a |a Zonie 
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RICE AND SPINACH ARMENIAN 


The second of Chef Mardikian’s reci- 
pes combines two old standbys —rice 
and spinach —with mouth-watering re- 
sults. By braising lean ground beef or 
lamb, or chopped leftover meat, with 
the onions, you can transform it into a 
complete one-dish meal. 


Y cup oil 

1 cup sliced onion 

2 pounds spinach 

1 cup raw rice 

Y2 cup fresh or canned tomatoes 


2 cups boiling water 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Heat oil in a deep saucepan; add 
onions, cover and braise slowly for 15 
minutes. Wash spinach well and cut up 
in large pieces, stems and all. Put spinach 
on top of onions; next add rice, then 
tomatoes and water; season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Cover and cook over 
low heat for about 45 minutes, or vntil 
rice is tender. Serves 6. —Chef George 

Mardikian, San Francisco. 


FRENCH BREAD A LA ZONIE 


We've always thought that hot, gar- 
lic-buttered French bread was unbeat- 
able, but we'd never realized just how 
really good it could be until we tried this 
version: 

1 long loaf French bread (sour dough 
preferred) 
Y2 to 1 pound nippy “heddar cheese, 
grated (or crumbled, if fresh) 
Ya cup finely minced parsley 
1 or 2 cloves garlic, finely minced 
Juice of ‘2 lemon 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Melted butter and olive oil 


Split the loaf of bread lengthwise, 


LEMON 


Here’s a refreshing dessert that also 
makes a good filling for an ice box cake, 
using lady-fingers or sponge cake for the 
“cake” portion. And it won't overtax 
your sugar ration! 

1 package !emon-flavored gelatin 
1 cup boiling water 
“ cup sugor 
Juice of 2 lemons and grated rind of one 
2 (6-0z.) cans evaporated milk 
Vanilla wafer crumbs 
Nutmeg 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water: add 
sugar, lemon juice, and grated rind; chill 
until slightly thickened. Chill evapo- 
rated milk thoroughly. (Place the cans 
in the freezing compartment of your re- 
frigerator, or empty the contents into a 


then slice the halves crosswise, just to 
the crust but not through it. Mix the 
cheese, parsley, garlic, lemon juice, salt 
and pepper together; beat in enough 
melted butter and olive oil to make a 
creamy mixture that will just spread 
easily. Spread this paste on the cut sur- 
face of the bread and let stand for an 
hour or two. Just before serving, heat 
thoroughly in a hot oven, and place un- 
der the broiler for a second to brown. 
Serve hot--and watch it disappear! 


A. B., Alameda, Calif. 


FLUFF 


bowl and set in a container of cracked 
ice.) Using a cold bowl and a cold beater, 
whip milk until light and fluffy; whip 
chilled gelatin until light and frothy, 
then fold into whipped milk. Turn into 
a serving dish, or individual dishes; 
sprinkle with vanilla wafer crumbs and 
a dash of nutmeg. Chill until firm. Serves 
6 to 8.—M.Y. W., Stockton, Calif. 
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Watermelon Pickles 








ROLLED OATS BREAD 


Once vou've tasted this moist, honey- 
colored bread, you'll always want to 
keep a loaf on hand. 

1 cup rolled oats 
2 cups boiling water 
VY. cake compressed yeast, or /2 package 
fast, granular yeast 
Y2 cup lukewarm water 
Y2 cup molasses 
12 teaspoons salt 
1 tablespoon melted fat 
7 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

Put rolled oats and boiling water in 
top part of double boiler; let cook over 
hot water for 1 hour. When cooled to 
lukewarm, add veast, which has been 
softened in lukewarm water; add mo- 
lasses, salt, and melted fat; gradually 


stir in 614 cups flour. Turn dough onto 
a board floured with remaining flour; 
knead for 8 to 10 minutes, or until dough 
looks satiny and feels smooth. Shape 
kneaded dough into a smooth ball, place 
in a lightly greased bowl, and brush sur- 
face lightly with melted fat. Cover and 
let rise in a warm place until doubled in 
bulk. Shape into 2 loaves, place in greased 
bread pans, and brush top of loaves with 
melted fat. Cover and let rise until loaves 
are doubled in bulk. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (400°) about 1 hour. 
Remove loaves from pans and place 
on wire rack to cool. Brush tops of hot 
loaves with melted butter, if desired. 


M.M.S., Alhambra, Calif. 














I 
Rice and Spinach Armenian. [/cat oil 
and braise sliced onions 15 minutes 














Wash spinach well and cut up in large 
pieces. Put spinach on top of onions 
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Next add the rice, tomatoes, and water; 
season to taste with salt and pepper 























Cover and cool: over low heat for about 


45 minutes. Serve on a hot platter 
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A TREMENDOUS TRIFLE 


Garlic...This Bawdy Herb Deserves 
The Respect of Every Good Cook 


(). ALL THE flavorings and sea- 
sonings that sneak into our kitch- 
ens,” says Millicent B. Holmberg 
of El Monte, Calif., “probably 
none has established such a repu- 
tation for scandalous affairs as has 
garlic. Cooks whisper softly of 
‘rubbing the salad bowl with a 
cut clove of garlic,’ and then look 
hastily around to see who heard 
them. 

“Onions can come right out and 
appear fried, or scalloped, or boiled, 
not to mention joining in other 
dishes. Chives may be frankly 
chopped into a salad, not merely 
rubbed on the bowl in a furtive 
fashion. Leeks are considered as a 
most sophisticated dish. But gar- 
lic? Sh! Don’t mention it! 

“Nevertheless, that cousin of 
the lily, the tulip, and the hya- 
cinth is a virile and robust person- 
ality, which has held sway over 
countless dishes in many lands. 
Garlic has a background of tradi- 
tion and superstition. Particularly 
among the Slavic peoples has it 
been valued to keep away the 
Evil Eye. Dishes highly seasoned 
with garlic were considered to have 
protective value against the forces 
of evil, and a wreath of the flow- 
ers—pungent white blossoms 
could be depended upon to hold 
vampires at a safe distance. All 
unclean spirits held it in awe. 

“Gradually, through the years, 
garlic has come more into disre- 
pute. The presence of a pungent 
oil-——essence of garlic—which is 
chemically identical with allyl sul- 
phide, (C3H; )2S, probably has done 
more than ward off evil spirits; it 
has kept timid cooks at a distance 
and caused most of the hint of 
seardal. 

“If herbs could be given gender, 
garlic would certainly be classed 
as masculine, rugged, and inde- 
pendent. Its much maligned self 
is completely at home beside the 
barbecue pit, or when the host 
dons a chef’s cap and prepares his 
favorite cut of beef without bene- 
fit of feminine assistance. Garlic, 
for all its long and vivid history, 
is completely modern, and as a 
chef's asset is unexcelled. 

“It is time that we put Aunt 
Nancy out on the sunporch with 


her knitting, removed all other 
critical bystanders, and discovered 
just what we could do with garlic. 
There is only one condition to be 
observed: We must be prepared to 
shrug away timorous criticism. 
Scandal does travel fast and garlic 
is no respecter of secrets. 

“A hot bread to go with the 
steak dinner? Take a long loaf of 
French bread or a batch of hard- 
crusted French rolls. Split the loaf 
or the rolls lengthwise, butter 
freely, and cut a series of little 
slits in the sliced surface. In each 
of these little slits, tuck a sliver of 
garlic. Place the loaf or rolls to- 
gether again and put in a hot oven 
just long enough to heat through. 
The bread is so good that you will 
almost forget to notice if the steak 
is done beyond that just perfect 
degree of rareness. 

“What about something cool 
and fresh for an appetizer? Or to 
pile on your plate beside the meat? 
Or to take the place of a salad? 
There is a dish brought to this 
country by the Basque shepherds 
that will do any of these things. 
Basque Sauce is known to all 
sheepherders of the West. Get 
out that big wooden bowl, and 
chop up firm red tomatoes and 
crisp green peppers in abundance, 
and then add a generous amount 
of finely chopped garlic. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. The 
result will keep everyone coming 
back for more. Try piling a big 
spoonful of the Basque Sauce on a 
half of an avocado for a combina- 
tion of flavors that you will want 
to repeat. 

“The Mexicans have a sauce 
which is a true chef’s delight. It is 
said to have originated in Cata- 
lonia. An amateur cook can rise to 
professional standing overnight on 
the strength of it. The chef first 
gathers an appreciative audience 
to watch his maneuvers. The very 
utensils used give verve to the 
project. Using a mortar and pestle 
(be sure you did not acquire them 
in the photographic darkroom; 
the results might be disastrous), 
mash three medium-sized cloves 
of garlic with a little salt. Mash 
until the garlic is well crushed, 
working the pestle vigorously. 


Then begin to drop olive oil into 
the mortar, drop by drop, con- 
tinually working the pestle. When 
you have a perfectly smooth mix- 
ture, add a few drops of hot water 
and a dash of lemon juice, still 
working the pestle steadily. If the 
resulting sauce is stronger than 
your taste for garlic, soak small 
croutons of bread in it and add 
them to your salad. Otherwise, 
the sauce itself will add life to the 
most commonplace of salad greens. 

“A true chef is not satisfied 
with just steak and roasts and 
salads. If he can also produce a 
really good Italian spaghetti, his 
reputation is assured. And really 
good Italian spaghetti depends 
upon its sauce. For the spaghetti 
itself, merely select a semolina 
spaghetti, cook in boiling salted 
water until done, but not overdone. 
The real spaghetti addict wants 
his speghetti no longer starchy 
but still very firm. Season the ac- 
companying meat balls with gar- 
lic and cheese, and fry them. 
Now, no matter how perfectly 
cooked the spaghetti and how de- 
licious the meat balls, the dinner 
is nothing without the perfect 
sauce to pour over them at the 
table. Never be tempted to dump 
the spaghetti and meat balls into 
the kettle with the sauce and serve 
the whole thing with a ladle. The 
sauce must be poured over each 
serving just before it is eaten. 

“And the sauce? Again our 
vigorous herb, garlic. Brown a 
tablespoon of finely chopped gar- 
lic in three to four tablespoons of 
olive oil till just a golden brown. 
Add a can of tomato paste and 
cook in the frying pan till brown, 
stirring constantly. Then add a 
large can of tomatoes. Bring to a 
boil, and add one-eighth of a 
pound of Parmesan cheese. (If 
you use a domestic cheese, use 
one-fourth of a pound). As soon as 
the cheese melts, stir it into the 
sauce thoroughly so that it will 
not become stringy. Add a bit of 
sugar, to taste, to counteract any 
acidity in the tomatoes. Cook 
forty minutes longer, watching to 
see that the mixture does not burn. 
A little water may be added if 
necessary, but it must remain a 
thick sauce. 

“By this time, having tried 
garlic in each of these ways, you 
no longer care about its reputation 
or what the neighbors say. You 
know that garlic will do for the 
chef all that a magic amulet was 
supposed to do for the magician. 
Garlic will be in your kitchen to 
stay!” 
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Jatwuday 2) baked a cake 


... my masterpiece! It was easy, with Mother's 


heat-controlled gas oven. When we build our own 


house, I’m going to have a gas range, too. 


TOMORROW! Thousands of young couples 
will enjoy postponed happiness . . . in charm- 
ing, new all-gas equipped homes. They'll have 
gas appliances employing new materials, new 


ideas; finer than any we’ ve known. ‘Tomorrow. 





Something to cling to and fight for. + But now 
the entire gas industry of the West is on a war 
footing. x We, you, all of us have just one job 
to do. Let’s speed it along . . . work, conserve, 
eat right, live right; duration-ize appliances; 
save scrap and kitchen fats; buy War Bonds. *% 


Let’s hasten that better tomorrow! 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Don’t let Meatless Days 


mean Flavorless Meals 


EN LOVE CHEESE. Men love A*1 Sauce. 

Add them together, and your man 
won't miss his meat. Here’s a dish with 
tantalizing aroma that brings appetites 
to the table on the double-quick: 


. J 


~~ 





HOT CHEESE BLIMPS 
3g Ib. grated American Cheese 4g tsp. salt 
2 cups soft bread crumbs Dash of Cayenne 
3 eggs well beaten 2 tsp. A+1 Sauce 
Mix all ingredients, form into 12 balls. Dip into 
1 egg slightly beaten with 2 tbsp. cold water, 
then roll in fine, dry bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat 
(390°) until light brown. Serve in a sauce of two 
cups of hot tomatoes, spiced with 2 tbsp. of A*1. 
. 

The rare imported spices in A*l Sauce give 
chef's flavor to thrifty foods. If you want to 
go Boston one better, just add a teaspoonful of 
A+l to baked beans. Zingo/ 
FRE Recipe Booklet . . .“" Cooking 

for a Man!’ Write to G. F. 
Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn, 


THE DASH THAT 
MAKES THE DISH! 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C., and Sunset 
Readers on Making Your Home a Jictory Home 











I. THESE COLUMNS we are especially 
interested in conservation and salvage 
ideas. Share yours with other Sunset 
readers, and receive a $1 bonus in War 
Savings Stamps in addition to the $1 we 
customarily pay for readers’ Good Ideas. 


DIMOUT CURTAINS 

Two years ago we took down all our 
kitchen window blinds, so the dimout 
regulations caught us bare-windowed. 

A solution that fulfills the regulations 
and satisfies us too, was found by mak- 
ing very full, unbleached muslin cur- 
tains. These are pulled together in the 
evening and buttoned up like the cur- 
tains on a Pullman sleeper to prevent 
their being pulled or blown apart. In the 
daytime, when the curtains are pulled 
back, the decorative buttons on one side 
and the buttonholes on the other, make 


attractive borders.— FE. H., Seattle. 


LUBRICATION REMINDER 
At the beginning of the year, mark on 
your calendar the dates on which your 
various household appliances should be 
lubricated. Get in touch with your local 
service man, or write the manufacturer 
direct for any instructions you need. 


dD. i. D.., Los Angeles. 


HOMEMADE SAUERKRAUT 

Preserving foods while they are plenti- 
ful is one of the first rules for a Victory 
kitchen! Here are directions for turning 
cabbage into sauerkraut: 

You can pack kraut in stone jars or 
crocks or in wooden kegs. Or you can 
put it in glass jars with lids and rubbers. 
Small jars, such as the 2-quart size, keep 
the kraut better because they are not 
opened so repeatedly. 

Select solid heads of cabbage that are 
fully mature and sound. You will get 
poor kraut from loose-headed varieties 
or immature or defective heads. Allow 
3! pounds of cabbage to a 2-quart jar, 
and allow salt at the rate of '¢ pound to 
each 10 pounds of cabbage. To make the 
kraut, first shred the cabbage and mix 
in the salt. Then pack into containers. 
Pack tight, but don’t ram down. 

If you are packing in glass, put on the 
lids and rubbers but don’t seal the jars. 
Place an enamel pan under the jars to 
catch juice that bubbles out and let the 
jars stand at 75° to 80° F. for two or 
three days, or until there is good fermen- 
tation. Then pour the juice back in the 


| 


| 


jars. As soon as bubbling ceases—which 


will be in a few days—snap down the 
lids, and seal. Timing is important, so 
keep an eye on the jars. For if sealed be- 
fore bubbling stops, pressure may break 
the jars. If sealed too late, the kraut will 
spoil. 

If you pack in big stone or wood con- 
tainers, cover with a clean cloth and a 
board or plate weighted down, and let 
it ferment for about 10 days. 

Once the cabbage has fermented and 
become kraut, keep it clean and covered 
and safe from insects, and store it in a 
cool place until wanted. 

RETURN YOUR MILK BOTTLES! 

Convincing customers that they 
return milk bottles 
always been a problem to dairies. How- 


should used has 
ever, now that many food manufactur- 
ers have shifted from tin to glass con- 
tainers, new milk bottles are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, and the 
situation is really serious. Some dairies 
may even have to stop delivering milk 
unless they can be assured of receiving 
an equal number of used bottles in re 
turn. So if you are one of those who 
keeps empty milk bottles stowed away 
in your kitchen, consider the plight of 
your dairyman and return them to him 
or to your grocer. 


FRESHER COFFEE 
If you buy coffee in a paper bag, it’s a 
good idea to transfer it to a screw-topped 
glass jar and store it in the refrigerator. 
It will keep fresh longer this way. 


B. We. | Los Angeles. 


LAUNDERING COTTON CORDUROY 

Before you launder corduroy, be sure 
it will wash well and the color will hold. 
When buying a corduroy garment, see if 
there isa label that gives special launder- 
ing directions. If so, it’s wise to follow 
them closely. 

Corduroy takes best to gentle wash- 
ing. Use lukewarm water and mild suds 

plenty of suds because corduroy is 
bulky. Squeeze water through the fab- 
ric, but don’t twist, rub, or mash; if you 
do, you may disturb the pile so the fab- 
ric will not look well. If the garment is 
very soiled, work it up and down in the 
suds. 

Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. 
Then lift the garment from the water, 
without wringing, and put it on a hanger. 


s 


_* 
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It’s best to dry corduroy outdoors, pref- 
erably in a stiff breeze. 

When the garment is practically dry, 
brush with the nap of the fabric. If you 
press it, iron it on the wrong side. With 
a hard ironing board, you may want to 
protect the corduroy pile by placing a 
towel between fabric and board. A steam 
iron, if you have one, is ideal for corduroy. 

SAVE GAS 

Here are some conservation pointers 
on gas cooking: Cook with a low blue 
flame, not yellow. (A yellow flame means 
you’re wasting fuel.) Make your cooking 
plans so that when you use the oven, 
you can fill it to capacity. Also, stagger 
cooking vessels on the oven shelves so 
the heat can circulate freely. And don’t 
waste fuel by opening the oven door un- 
necessarily regardless of how tempting 
the aroma! 

FAT SALVAGE TIP 

You can get every last drop of waste 
fat from the broiler or frying pan by do- 
ing this: Add 14 cup or more of water to 
the pan after cooking steaks, chops, or 
other foods, and bring to a boil. Pour 
this liquid into a small container (I use a 
heatproof glass syrup jug) and let cool 
in the refrigerator. When cold, puncture 
the solidified fat on top, and pour the 


| 


meat juice into the soup kettle or store 
for future use. Put the 
the stove to heat. Then, strain the melted 
fat into your salvage fat can.—T. J. S., 
Stockton, Calif. 


PENNY WISE 


fat container on 


Pennies from heaven are not sought 
by the U. S. Mint, although the coppers 
stored away in your “piggy bank” will 
be more than welcomed. Turning your 
penny savings into war bonds and stamps 
will help save tons of metals vital to the 
war. In order to conserve strategic ma- 
terials, the government has curtailed 
production of pennies. So the more one- 
cent pieces that return to circulation, the 
less demand for new And _ the 
pennies add up. If each family were to 
return to use just ten one-cent pieces, it 
is estimated that the increased national 
supply would save more than 1,000 tons 


coins. 


of copper. 
RAINY DAY TIP 

Saving for a rainy day means just that, 
now that our rubbers and galoshes are a 
part of the country’s wartime rubber 
supply. The care taken of rubber foot- 
wear will help conserve dwindling sup- 
plies of this essential material. The OPA 
Consumer Division suggests that rubber 
footwear be kept clean with soap and 


water. Other pointers to help preserve 
rubbers include stuffing them with paper 
and storing them in a cool, dark place. 
Be careful not to place them near heat 
Torn rubber should be repaired at once. 
If mending materials such as rubber ce- 
ment, or other rubber patching mate- 
rials, are not available, a shoe repair 
shop usually can do the job. 
SEASON ECONOMICALLY 

Whenever I buy a head of celery, I 
strip off the leaves (which are too often 
discarded), and dry them thoroughly in 
a moderate oven. Then I pulverize them 
by hand, place the powder in a small 
spice box, and use it for seasoning soups, 
stews, meat loaf, etc., when celery flavor 
G. R., Ceres, Calif. 

FAT CONTAINERS 

Don’t worry about what to do with 


is needed. —W. 


your waste fat when coffee or vegetable 
shortening cans are not available. Al- 
though such cans are preferable, most 
renderers will cooperate in accepting 
smaller cans if the top has been removed 
so that edges are smooth. If the fat is 
solid, a close fitting top is not necessary. 

Remember that paper and glass con- 
tainers are not satisfactory for storing 
waste fats. 
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Don’t let Meatless Days 


mean Flavorless Meals 


EN LOVE CHEESE. Men love A*1 Sauce. 

Add them together, and your man 
won't miss his meat. Here’s a dish with 
tantalizing aroma that brings appetites 
to the table on the double-quick: 





HOT CHEESE BLIMPS 

3s Ib. grated American Cheese 44 tsp. salt 

2 cups soft bread crumbs Dash of Cayenne 
3 eggs weil beaten 2 tsp. A+1 Sauce 
Mix all ingredients, form into 12 balls. Dip into 
1 egg slightly beaten with 2 tbsp. cold water, 
then roll in fine, dry bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat 
(390°) until light brown. Serve in a sauce of two 
cups of hot tomatoes, spiced with 2 tbsp. of A*1. 

7 

The rare imported spices in A+l Sauce give 
chef's flavor to thrifty foods. If you want to 
go Boston one better, just add a teaspoonful of 


Asl to baked beans. Zingo/ 


FRE Recipe Booklet . . .""Cooking 
for a Man!’ Write to G. F. 
Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn, 


THE DASH THAT 
MAKES THE DISH! 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C., and Sunset 
Readers on Making Your Home a Victory Home 





" 





I. THESE COLUMNS we are especially 
interested in conservation and salvage 
ideas. Share yours with other Sunset 
readers, and receive a $1 bonus in War 
Savings Stamps in addition to the $1 we 
customarily pay for readers’ Good Ideas: 


DIMOUT CURTAINS 

Two years ago we took down all our 
kitchen window blinds, so the dimout 
regulations caught us bare-windowed. 

A solution that fulfills the regulations 
and satisfies us too, was found by mak- 
ing very full, unbleached muslin cur- 
tains. These are pulled together in the 
evening and buttoned up like the cur- 
tains on a Pullman sleeper to prevent 
their being pulled or blown apart. In the 
daytime, when the curtains are pulled 
back, the decorative buttons on one side 
and the buttonholes on the other, make 


EB. H., Seattle. 


attractive borders. 


LUBRICATION REMINDER 
At the beginning of the vear, mark on 
your calendar the dates on which your 
various household appliances should be 
lubricated. Get in touch with your local 
service man, or write the manufacturer 
direct for any instructions you need.— 


D. H. D., Los Angeles. 


HOMEMADE SAUERKRAUT 

Preserving foods while they are plenti- 
ful is one of the first rules for a Victory 
kitchen! Here are directions for turning 
cabbage into sauerkraut: 

You can pack kraut in stone jars or 
crocks or in wooden kegs. Or you can 
put it in glass jars with lids and rubbers. 
Small jars, such as the 2-quart size, keep 
the kraut better because they are not 
opened so repeatedly. 

Select solid heads of cabbage that are 
fully mature and sound. You will get 
poor kraut from loose-headed varieties 
or immature or defective heads. Allow 
315 pounds of cabbage to a 2-quart jar, 
and allow salt at the rate of '4 pound to 
each 10 pounds of cabbage. To make the 
kraut, first shred the cabbage and mix 
in the salt. Then pack into containers. 
Pack tight, but don’t ram down. 

If you are packing in glass, put on the 
lids and rubbers but don’t seal the jars. 
Place an enamel pan under the jars to 
catch juice that bubbles out and let the 
jars stand at 75° to 80° F. for two or 
three days, or until there is good fermen- 
tation. Then pour the juice back in the 





which 
snap down the 


jars. As soon as bubbling ceases 
will be in a few days 
lids, and seal. Timing is important, so 
keep an eve on the jars. For if sealed be- 
fore bubbling stops, pressure may break 
the jars. If sealed too late, the kraut will 
spoil. 

If you pack in big stone or wood con- 
tainers, cover with a clean cloth and a 
board or plate weighted down, and let 
it ferment for about 10 days. 

Once the cabbage has fermented and 
become kraut, keep it clean and covered 
and safe from insects, and store it in a 
cool place until wanted. 

RETURN YOUR MILK BOTTLES! 

Convincing customers that they 
return milk bottles 
always been a problem to dairies. How- 


should used has 


ever, now that many food manufactur- 





ers have shifted from tin to glass con- 
tainers, new milk bottles are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, and the 
situation is really serious. Some dairies 
may even have to stop delivering milk 
unless they can be assured of receiving 
an equal number of used bottles in re- 
turn. So if you are one of those who 
keeps empty milk bottles stowed away 
in your kitchen, consider the plight of 
your dairyman and return them to him 
or to your grocer. 


FRESHER COFFEE 
If you buy coffee ina paper bag, it’s a 
good idea to transfer it to a screw topped 
glass jar and store it in the refrigerator. 
It will keep fresh longer this way. 


Bb. We. | a Los Angeles. 


LAUNDERING COTTON CORDUROY 

Before you launder corduroy, be sure 
it will wash well and the color will hold. 
When buying a corduroy garment, see if 


there is a label that gives special launder- { 


ing directions. If so, it’s wise to follow 
them closely. 

Corduroy takes best to gentle wash- 
ing. Use lukewarm water and mild suds 

plenty of suds because corduroy is 
bulky. Squeeze water through the fab- 
ric, but don’t twist, rub, or mash; if you 
do, vou may disturb the pile so the fab- 
ric will not look well. If the garment is 
very soiled, work it up and down in the 
suds. 

Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. 
Then lift the garment from the water, 
without wringing, and put it ona | 


x, 
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It’s best to dry corduroy outdoors, pref- 
erably in a stiff breeze. 

When the garment is practically dry, 
brush with the nap of the fabric. If you 
press it, iron it on the wrong side. With 
a hard ironing board, you may want to 
protect the corduroy pile by placing a 
towel between fabric and board. A steam 
iron, if you have one, is ideal for corduroy. 

SAVE GAS 

Here are some conservation pointers 
Cook with a low blue 
flame, not yellow. (A yellow flame means 
you're wasting fuel.) Make your cooking 
plans so that when you use the oven, 
you can fill it to capacity. 
cooking vessels on the oven shelves so 
the heat can circulate freely. And don’t 
waste fuel by opening the oven door un- 
necessarily regardle sss of how tempting 


on gas cooking: 


Also, stagger 


the aroma! 
FAT SALVAGE TIP 

You can get every last drop of waste 
fat from the broiler or frying pan by do- 
ing this: Add 14 cup or more of water to 
the pan after cooking steaks, chops, or 
other foods, and bring to a boil. Pour 
this liquid into a small container (I use a 
heatproof glass syrup jug) and let cool 
in the refrigerator. When cold, puncture 
the solidified fat on top, and pour the 


| meat juice into the soup kettle or store 


for future use. Put the fat container on 
the stove to heat. Then, strain the melted 
fat into your salvage fat can.—T. J. S., 
Stockton, Calif. 
PENNY WISE 

Pennies from heaven are not sought 
by the U.S. Mint, although the coppers 
stored away in your “ bank” will 
be more than welcomed. Turning your 
penny savings into war bonds and stamps 
will help save tons of metals vital to the 
war. In order to conserve strategic ma- 
terials, the government has curtailed 
production of pennies. So the more one- 
cent pieces that return to circulation, the 
less demand for And the 
pennies add up. If each family were to 
return to use just ten one-cent pieces, it 
is estimated that the increased national 
supply would save more than 1,000 tons 


voy 
piggy 


new coins. 


of copper. 
RAINY DAY TIP 

Saving fora rainy day means just that, 
now that our rubbers and galoshes are a 
part of the country’s wartime rubber 
supply. The care taken of rubber foot- 
wear will help conserve dwindling sup- 
plies of this essential material. The OPA 
Consumer Division suggests that rubber 
footwear be kept clean with soap and 


water. Other pointers to help preserve 
rubbers include stuffing them with paper 
and storing them in a cool, dark place. 
Be careful not to place them near heat. 
Torn rubber should be repaired at once. 
If mending materials such as rubber ce- 
ment, or other rubber patching mate- 
rials, are not available, a shoe repair 
shop usually can do the job. 
SEASON ECONOMICALLY 

Whenever I buy a head of celery, I 
strip off the leaves (which are too often 
discarded), and dry them thoroughly in 
a moderate oven. Then I pulve srize them 
by hand, place the powder in a small 
spice box, and use it for seasoning soups, 
stews, meat loaf, etc., when celery flavor 
is needed.—W. G. R., Ceres, Calif. 

FAT CONTAINERS 


Don’t worry about what to do with 


your waste fat when coffee or vegetable 


shortening cans are not available. Al- 
though such cans are preferable, most 
renderers will cooperate in accepting 
smaller cans if the top has been removed 


so that edges are smooth. If the fat is 


solid, a close fitting top is not necessary. 

Remember that paper and glass con- 
tainers are not satisfactory for storing 
waste fats. 
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HELP in the nation- 
wide plan to save food, containers 
and shipping cases...make deli- 
cious jellies from canned and 
bottled juices which you have in 
your home or can readily obtain 
from your grocer the year around. 
Recipes for all popular fruit and 
berry juices are in every package of 


M.C.P. Powsdored, PECTIN 


You use Jess sugar and Jess juice with 
M.C.P. Pectin than in the old-fashioned 
method of jelly making and make 
delicious jellies in a few short 
minutes. Apple juice or cider, grape, 
pineapple, loganberry and other 
juices assure a wide variety of year 
‘round favorites. 


CAUTION: 


Do not use 
canned '‘nec- 
tars’ as the 
sugar con- 
tent is not 
uniform. 











Save Cost of Your Sugar 
with M.C.P. Powdered Pectin 











sharing the thoughts and discoveries of each 
member. In the sanctity of our kitchens w 


meat. While the year is yet young, let us 


with our ingenuity and skill, creating 
simple dinners the more delightful for their 
simplicity, and then exchange our dis- 
coveries with the fellow members of this 


joined this auspicious and honored group 
of cooks beyond compare, may we tempt 
you with the promise of a chef’s cap, 


and gold insignia of Chefs of the West. 
To all of those “Chefs” 





goes this hallmark of good cooking. Ad- 
dress your contributions to Chef Gordon 
Goodwin, Sunset Magazine. 










GREAT 
AMERICAN 
LUNE, 4, ee 


Tang is the dressing preferred by every- 
one. It enlivens, glorifies the flavor of 
any sandwich, whether meat or fish. 
Add Tang to your worker's lunch today. 
Other Luncheon Favorites: 
TREASURE PICKLES 
HAMBURGER RELISH 
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of the New Year for his recipe for In- 
dividual Pork Pies. They are easy and 
quick to make. When served with broiled 
tomatoes and “Chef” Rue’s Apple-Horse- 
radish Sauce, they make a most satisfy- 





ing meal. 








Chefs of the Wat 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
--. with men... by men...for men 


Baca CHEER and great welcome makes a 
merry feast.” So, in this New Year w 
must keep alive the warmth of friendship, 
the camaraderie of ideas. Chefs of the 
West will remain in tune with the times, 





will create master pieces—from an old soup 
bone, a tired turkey carcass, a ration of 


resolve to lighten the burden of the world 


Western order. 
For those of you who have not yet 


white as snow, embroidered with the red 


whose contri- 
butions are published in these columns 





To “Chef” Ken Rue goes the first cap 


INDIVIDUAL PORK PIES 
¥% pound smoked ham 
Y_ pound lean pork 
Y2 pound lean beef 
Ya teaspoon salt 
1 onion, chopped fine 
1 cup fine, dry bread crumbs 
1 egg, well beaten 
% cup milk 








Have butcher grind the meat fine. Mix 
all ingredients together with a light, 
quick stroke. Pack lightly into individual 
small pie tins or large muffin tins. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) about 50 min- 
utes. Serves 6 to 8. Serve with Apple- 
Horseradish Sauce: 


APPLE-HORSERADISH SAUCE 
1 pound green apples 
3 tablespoons grated horseradish 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
Few grains of cinnamon 





Pare, core, and slice apples. Steam 


until soft, or easily pricked with a fork. 
Press apples through a coarse sieve or 
strainer. Add remaining ingredients and 
cook over low heat about 5 minutes. Let 
cool before serving.—Ken Rue, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

This sauce is a unique and delicious 
variation on an old theme. It would be 
good with all sorts of pork and ham dishes. 





Another good excuse for applesauce 
comes from Thomas Gerberding with 
his recipe for “‘Poofers.” “Chef” Ger- 
berding’s grandmother brought it with 
her when she came out from Virginia to 
join her husband in San Francisco in 
1850. At that time “‘Poofers’’ were ele- 
gantly called “Pommes de terre et oeufs,” 
but they can be no less delicious with 
the 20th century delineation of their 
name. 

POOFERS 
3 good-sized raw potatoes, peeled and 
grated 
Ya medium-sized onion, grated 
Ya teaspoon salt 
1 egg, well beaten 

Beat all ingredients together thor- 
oughly and drop by tablespoonfuls into 
hot, deep fat.—Thos. Gerberding, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Most important of all, “Chef” Gerber- 
ding says that these “‘Poofers’” must be 
served with applesauce. “Any violation of 
the last rule would cause Mary Jane Ger- 
berding much uneasiness in her present 
rest.’ In this case, old-fashioned apple- 
sauce with plenty of spices would be the 
proper side-sauce. Served with pork chops, 
broiled ham, or with “Chef” Rue’s Indi- 
vidual Pork Pies, “Poofers” would make 
a regular man’s meal, 





Probably the bird which has graced 
your table since Christmas, and which 
has worn all the sauces known to man 
since that festive day, is now reduced to 
humble bones. Those bones need not re- 
main humble long, for there is nothing 
more warming to the heart than a bowl 
of steaming Turkey-Bone Soup. Here is 
a basic recipe that may be modified ac- 
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cording to your individual taste and 
ingenuity: 
TURKEY-BONE SOUP 
Bones of 1 turkey 

2 quarts cold water 

1 carrot, sliced 

1 stalk celery, chopped 

1 teaspoon chopped onion 

1 herb bouquet (parsley, bay, marjoram) 

3 peppercorns 

Y2 teaspoon salt 

Place all the ingredients in a kettle. 
Bring to a boil, cover, and simmer gently 
for 2 hours. 

This recipe is subject to many an in- 
spiration of the moment. You may serve 
it clear or thicken it; you may add 
noodles, more onions, bits of meat, 
cooked vegetables, or whatever strikes 
your fancy when the icebox has some 
leftovers that are not quite ample enough 
to serve all around the table.—Chef 
Goodwin, 





Far be it from us to emulate one Marie 
Antoinette and suggest “let ‘em eat 
cake” when the pinch is affecting our 
daily bread. But when good friends get 
together, the merry feasting is really 
punctuated with an exclamation point 
if the host has baked a cake! Good cakes 
are often considered beyond the ability 
of the average masculine chef, but to a 
Chef of the West... no! Proof of our con- 
tention is this recipe from Kenneth B. 
Fry, which according to his word “never 
fails in uniformity of goodness. It has 
splendid texture with the right moist- 
ness.” 

FESTIVE CHOCOLATE CAKE 
1 cup shortening 
2 cups sugar 
3 eggs, separated 
ounces bitter chocolate 
cup milk 
Y2 cake compressed yeast, or /2 package 
fast, granular yeast 
Ys cup lukewarm water 
2% cups flour 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
1 
3 


—wW 


teaspoon soda 
tablespoons hot water 

1% teaspoons vanilla 

Cream shortening and continue cream- 
ing while adding sugar and egg volks; 
beat well. Add the bitterchocolate, melted 
with the milk. Dissolve the yeast in the 
lukewarm water; add this to first mix- 
ture and beat well. Beat in the flour and 
salt, which have been sifted together. 
When well mixed, fold in the whites of 
the eggs which have been beaten stiff 
but not dry. 

Allow this mixture to stand overnight 
or until ready to bake conveniently. It 
will not rise like a sponge. It is not neces- 
sary to place the batter in the refrig- 
erator. 


When ready to bake, add the soda, 








which has been dissolved and mixed 
thoroughly in the hot water, and add 
the vanilla. Bake in 2, 3, or 4 layers, as 
desired, in greased and floured pans, in a 
moderate oven (350°) from 30 to 45 min- 
utes, depending upon thickness of layers. 

For a festive occasion the four-layer 
baking is preferred. Between the second 
and third layers, spread a good portion 
of ginger marmalade, and between the 
other layers, and over the outside, a 
butter-cream icing.—Kenneth B. Fry, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

We can imagine the ladies will even 
take longing looks at this recipe! 

On Sunday afternoon, midway be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, there fre- 
quently comes a time when appetites 
crave light satisfaction. For that par- 
ticular spot in the gastronomic calendar, 
we recommend: 

WHIZ WEDGES 
Ys |b. bacon, cut in small pieces 
4 eggs 
10 soda crackers, crushed 
1 heaping tablespoon flour 
Ys cup water 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Milk 
Chopped green onions (tops and all) or 
chives 
Thinly sliced white bread 

Fry bacon in a skillet until quite crisp. 
While this is going on, break the eggs 
into a bowl; add the crackers, flour, 
water, salt, and pepper; mix all together 
with a spoon; add enough milk to make 
a thin batter. Pour this mixture over 
the hot, fried bacon, leaving all grease 
in the pan; cook very slowly. When al- 
most done, sprinkle with chopped 
onions, and then arrange slices of bread 
over top of mixture. 

Continue cooking slowly until egg 
mixture is set. Cut in wedge-shape 
pieces, pie-fashion, and serve immedi- 
ately. (Grated cheese may be sprinkled 
over the bread if desired, and the whole 
set under the broiler for a minute before 
serving.) Serves 4 or 5.—Charles E. 
Swanson, Langley, Wash. 

And to convert this luncheon dish into 
a supper piece de résistance, might we 
suggest that it be accompanied by a 
cheese-tomato sauce. 





It is said that ‘Bachelors’ fare” is 
“bread and cheese and kisses.”’ If that 
is true, then among the members of Chefs 
of the West should be some good ideas 
about cheese . . . recipes and suggestions 
on its place in the culinary pattern. In 
the face of meat rationing, cheese be- 
comes the most favored fare, and a sub- 
mitted and published cheese recipe will 
bring its contributor prompt recogni- 
tion by this department. This will be 
earning your cap in the Victory way. 








IDEAS. 


From My Kitchen to Yours! 


PACK A LUNCH WITH A PUNCH 


Sandwich Suggestions: A box lunch 
packs a punch with foods which supply 
energy, proteins, minerals and vitamins 
—so important to the health of our de- 
fense workers and school children. 
Meat, poultry, eggs, fish are common 
sandwich fillings. But for a more pleas- 
ing variety, and to help you in the eter- 
nal problem of what to make, try these 
2 suggestions combining nourishing 
flavorful Tea Garden delicacies using 
different kinds of bread for variety. 
1. Cold Roast Beef with Tea Garden Straw- 
berry Apple Jelly on oatmeal bread. 


2. Chopped ham with Tea Garden Mixed 
Fruit Jelly on cracked wheat bread. 

3. Ground roast lamb with Tea Garden Mint 
Jelly on French bread. 

4. Meat loaf with Tea Garden Blackberry 
Jelly on enriched white bread. 

5. Liver Sausage with Tea Garden Straw- 
berry Jelly on rye bread. 

6. Chicken with Tea Garden Bing Cherry Pre- 
serves on whole wheat bread. 

7. Peanut Butter with Tea Garden Red Cur- 
rant Jelly on cracked wheat bread. 

8. Chopped cooked prunes with Tea Garden 
Apricot Preserves on nut bread. 

9. Cottage cheese with Tea Garden Black- 
berry Preserves on whole wheat bread. 


10. Deviled egg with Tea Garden Water- 
melon Pickle on whole wheat bread. 


11. Chopped crisp bacon with Tea Garden 
Orange Marmalade on corn bread. 

12. Cream cheese with Tea Garden Mixed 
Fruit Jelly on rye or enriched white bread. 


TIP! in making Tea Garden Jelly and Preserve 
sandwiches, spread bread with good layer of butter or 
cream cheese to prevent jelly from soaking in. 

$5 TEA GARDEN-SUNSET 
r>——IDEA OF THE MONTH———, 
The $5 Tea Garden merchandise 
award for the January “Tea Gar- 
den Idea”, as judged by the Sunset 
Food Editor, goes to Mrs. G. E. W. 
of Spokane, Wash., for her recipe 
for: 

TEA GARDEN STEAMED 
ORANGE MARMALADE PUDDING 
Cream 11% tablespoons butter until 
soft and smooth; gradually cream 
in 3 tablespoons sugar; add 2 well- 
beaten eggs. Sift together 42 cup 
sifted all-purpose flour, 14 tea- 
spoon baking soda, and a pinch of 
salt; add to first mixture; beat in 
% cup Tea Garden Orange Mar- 
malade. Turn into a well-greased 
mold; cover tightly; steam 1 hour. 











$5 FOR YOUR IDEA! 
Perhaps you have a novel way of serving Tea 
Garden delicacies. If the Sunset food: editor con- 
siders it sufficiently new and different or delecta- 
ble for use in this column, we will send you a $5 
Tea Garden merchandise order redeemable at 
your Tea Garden grocer. Mail idea with name and 
address of your Tea Garden grocer to me, c/o 
Tea Garden Products, San Francisco. 


% Bele y # —_— 
RP 
A Sa YOUR TEA GARDEN HOSTESS 
i 
PRESERVES JELLIES 
GRAPE JUICE SYRUPS 


MARASCHINO CHERRIES 





SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
such A BIG DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY... 
such A LITTLE pDiFFERENCE IN PRicE! 
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COOKS ON TRIAL 


Wartime Food Challenges Every Cook— 


Here’s Help from Chefs of the West 


& MEMBERS of Chefs of the West— 
Sunset’s renowned order of men cooks 
are meeting the war food problem head 
on. Because of their objective and often 
unorthodox approach, we find their views 
most helpful and interesting. Here we 
present those of “Chef” Robert Middle- 
mass of North Hollywood, California: 

“In wartime we can do without the 
new spring bonnet; we can stay home 
from the football game; we can cut our 
automobile mileage in half, or more; we 
can skip the new washing machine; and 
we can practice all sorts of other economy 
and conservation measures without real 
discomfort. 





“But, to tamper with those three meals 
a day is to invite trouble. Food rationing 
and empty store shelves force a new job 
upon every the preparation of 
attractive, tempting, nutritious meals 
with whatever the markets have to offer. 
The job can be done—and it must be 
done if we are to maintain morale and 
keep physically fit. 

“It’s far simpler if the cook of the 
family really likes to cook, and liking to 
cook is very often a matter of knowing 


home 


how. Putting a good meal together is 
an art, and to master it, or even to ac- 
quire some proficiency in it, is much the 
same proposition as learning to play the 
piano or swing a golf club or do a rhyth- 
mic rhumba. When I first became inter- 
ested in cooking, I looked to qualified 
authorities and followed their precepts 
exactly. I consulted neighbors of estab- 
lished cooking reputations, studied the 
cookery pages of magazines and news- 
papers, and sent for dozens of free leaf- 
lets containing well-tested recipes. The 
flour man, the cheese man, the canned 
milk the and 
others gladly sent me more or less pre- 


man, meat man, many 
tentious books describing uses for their 
products. 

“Having put my faith in these author 
ities, I never took the liberty of guessing 
at anything. Oh, ves, I know all about 
the old plantation mammies who couldn't 
read a cook book to save their lives, but 
who turned out masterpieces by tossing 
in a handful of this and a smidgen of that 
and baking the whole, ad lib. That sort 
of thing is all right for anyone who has 
spent a lifetime at it and whose learning 
has been handed down from generations 
of grandmothers who also cooked by ear. 








But it will not do for the ignorant though 
willing amateur who finds him- (or her-) 
self suddenly abandoned in the middle 
of a kitchen. 

“Early in the game I decided that 
there are two accomplishments without 
which nobody can even begin to be a 
good cook. The first is the ability to 
interpret the often-encountered and 
most unspecific ‘season to 
taste’! What seasoning and whose taste? 
Salt and pepper, of course, always, but 
how about a dash of curry powder in the 
salad dressing, some poultry seasoning 
in the meat loaf, and a whiff of cinna- 
mon in the squash? The delicate use of 
seasonings can make or mar a good dish. 
At first I thought it was a gift, and then 
for a time I was convinced that the sea- 
soning-to-taste trick could be done only 
with mirrors. Now I know that the top- 
flight season-to-tasters attained their 
knack and knowledge exactly as I did 
by treading gingerly the useful path of 
trial and error. 


phrase 





“The other talent without which no 
cook is worthy of the name is the ability 
to whip up a proper cream sauce—not 
just a pasty, lumpy, tasteless mess of 
uncooked flour, butter, and milk, but a 
smooth, velvety, slowly-cooked blend of 
these ingredients which is, if you please, 
seasoned to taste. Little by little Llearned 
about the plain white sauce—thick, thin, 
and medium—and then I learned that 
the addition of mustard, Worcestershire 
sauce, or curry powder would produce a 
variety of flavors appropriate to different 
dishes. [became adept at making creamed 
chicken, codfish (a worthy 
dish), sliced hard-cooked eggs in cream 
creamed 


creamed 


sauce, creamed green beans, 
asparagusand, of course, creamed chipped 
beef. 

“Let me digress for a few lines and 
proclaim that there is only one correct 
way to prepare chipped beef in cream. 
For exact your 
cook book and then proceed thusly: 
Shred and freshen the chipped beef, and 
toss it into the skillet with the proper 
amount of butter. (I use margarine which 
costs less than butter and makes excel- 
lent sauce.) Over a low fire stir the beef 
around until each separate piece is cov- 
ered with melted margarine. Then sift in 
the required amount of flour and again 
stir until all the beef is thinly coated. 
Now add warm milk gradually and blend 


measurements consult 








in until the whole business is smooth 
and of the desired consistency. Season 
to taste, of course, and, my friends, you 
have something! 

“I mention these two attributes of a 
good cook—the ability to season to taste 
and to whip up a good cream sauce—be- 
cause with them one can make even the 
humblest food interesting. Don’t get the 
idea, however, that this humble-food- 
cooking is pure pleasure. I'll admit that 
there are days when I feel like tearing 
a couple of markets to pieces. I would 
like to go the limit on some filet mignon 
or thick lamb chops; I would dearly love 
to try my hand at mixing up a mess of 
Lobster Thermidor; I would give my 
eve teeth for some mushrooms under 
glass, pompano flown in from the Gulf, 
or duck with all the wild rice I could eat. 
This, of course, is just the sort of pipe- 
dream that a cook book browser indulges 
in. Right now the needs of the nation 
come first, and plain eating is in order.” 

Chef of the West Charles L. Palmer 
of Fresno, California, also emphasizes 
the increased importance of making 
humble food interesting: 

“We, as Americans, will make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary to win this 
war and will eat what is available, but 
we will look to our cooks to find new 
means of dressing up old and familiar 
dishes. 

“A large part of the pleasure of eating 
from happy combinations of 
flavors, from spices and seasonings, and 
the Westerner who has even a small bit 
of ground or a window box can provide 


comes 


his own means of flavoring by planting 


an herb garden. 





“We have found in our own home 
that such herbs as sage, rosemary, mar- 
joram, chives, mint, thyme, basil, ore- 
gano, dill, yerba buena, parsley, and 
even saffron, to mention a few, are easy 
to grow and add zest to familiar foods. 
I know of no rule for cooking with herbs, 
except to proceed by the trial and error 
method. A_ little practice will 
the kind 
favorite dishes. 
“Another easy way for wartime cooks 


soon 


establish and amount for 


to add piquaney to simple foods is by 
using wine in cooking. Good wines add 
an aroma and flavor to many dishes 
that can be obtained in no other way, 


and, too, most wines combine excel- 
lently with herbs for true gustatory de- 
light. 


“In short, simple, easily prepared 
dishes are destined to be the vogue for 
the duration, but they can be lifted out 
of the ordinary by the judicious use of 
seasonings in general, and by herbs and 
wine in particular.” 
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HERB OMELETS 


Herbs and Eggs Are 
Natural Companions 


a victory Garden movement 
and the resulting increase in the 
planting of herbs has made the 
use of herbs in cooking a favorite 
food topic. One of the most en- 
thusiastic herb-minded cooks that 
we have run across in a long while 
is Edna K. Neugebauer of Alta- 
dena, Calif., who has this to say 
about omelets in general, and herb 
omelets in particular: 

“There are many ways of mak- 
ing an omelet and even more ways 
of seasoning it. In the French ome- 
let, the eggs are beaten together 
slightly, the milk or water, salt, 
and pepper are added, and the 
mixture is cooked without stirring 
until set. This is accomplished by 
tipping the pan and lifting the 
edges of the omelet with a spatula 
so that the uncooked portion runs 
underneath. The true French ome- 
let is not browned. 

“In the fluffy omelet, my own 
unorthodox favorite, the eggs are 
beaten separately, the milk or 
water, salt, and pepper are added 
to the yolks, the whites are folded 
in at the last, and the whole is 
cooked until just set and golden 
brown on the under side. The final 
triumph of an omelet is its deft 
folding, from handle to opposite 
side, and its neat transfer to the 


serving dish. 
“There are at least four ways of 


introducing herbs into an omelet. 
1) Add them to the melted butter 
in the pan before pouring in the 
egg mixture. This develops more 
flavor and of a slightly different 
kind. 2) Mix the herbs with the 
eggs and pour all together into the 
pan. This is my personal prefer- 
ence. 3) Strew the herbs over the 
omelet as soon as it is in the pan. 
4) Scatter the herbs over the ome- 
let just before folding it. 

“Here is the omelet recipe I use: 





BUT... if you canit get the 
the meat you can get with 
Snider's CATSUP 


3 Tumblers that last 
twice as long! 


®@ Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are at least 
twice as strong as ordinary tumblers of the same 
thickness . . . at least twice as resistant to hard 
knocks. (Some users say as much as ten times!) 

That means they'll last twice as long in service 
in your home . . . cut tumbler breakage in half. 
And save you money accordingly! 

They're good-looking, too . . . made of clear, 
quality glass with brilliant surface. Buy some 
of these amazing tumblers today. Available at 
your local department, china or hardware store. 
Macbeth-Evans Division, Corning Glass Works, 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 






















THE TUMBLER THAT HAS TWO LIVES! 
Made by the makers of Pyrex Brand Ware 





4 eggs 
Ys cup milk 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste LooK FOR THE 
1 tablespoon butter GLASS Brower 
Y2 tablespoon each: minced mar- TRADE-MARK 
joram, parsley, chives, and 


basil 
Psy esi BAKER-SMITH COMPANY - 278 POST STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Make the omelet in any of the pred: ; 
, Distributor 


ways suggested above. Use fresh 
herbs, if you possibly can. If you 


, 1 
must use dried herbs, about half | ¥ o - | ; 
the above quantities will be suffi- J | I} \\ \ F Corning Jumblers 


NCANS 


cient.” 
A Hesearch in Glass 
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To Mrs. W. Emsheimer, 99 
Curtis Street, San Francisco, 
goes the $50 cash prize of- 
fered for the best Sunset 
tested recipe using Durkee's 
Famous Dressing. And here's 
her recipe. 











FAMOUS MEAT RING 
2 pounds lean lamb or beef, 
ground 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
% cup milk 
Ve cup Durkee’s Famous 
Dressing 
2 tablespoons minced onion 
2 tablespoons minced 
cane it 
. tablespoon minc green 
AnA merican peepee 
Favorite Since Ve teaspoon salt 
1857 Ve teaspoon pepper 
1 egg 


Combine ingredients lightly but thoroughly; pack 
into a greased |-quart ring mold. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about 12 hours. Unmold on 
a hot platter and fill center of ring with steamed 
rice or a cooked vegetable. Serves 6. Serve with 
the following sauce: 


FAMOUS CAPER SAUCE 
3 tablespoons Durkee’s Troco Margarine 
3 tablespoons flour 
1% cups beef stock (canned bouillon or bouil- 
lon made from a bouillon cube may be used) 
1 tablespoon Durkee's Famous Dressing 
Va cup drained capers 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Melt Troco and stir in flour; gradually stir in stock, 
and cook, stirring constantly, until mixture boils 
and thickens. Add remaining ingredients. 














JUSTLY 


OUR OWN 
BOTTLING 


For half a century the Mattei Winery has devoted itself 
exclusively to producing sweet wines of distinction. Thus 
it is that wine lovers, the world over—in quest of su- 


preme quality—have come to demand MATTEVISTA. 
gstotson 
A. MATTE! 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Tips 


for Easier Homemaking 


= Good Ideas are always wel- 
come. For each one used, we pay $1 
upon publication. 
BROOM CARE 

To make your broom last longer, al- 
ways hang it up. Never stand it in a 
corner! Occasionally dip it in warm wa- 
ter, shake it well, and then hang it up; 
this tends to straighten the straws. 
Always sweep gently; never bear down 
too heavily.—G. W., Redwood City, 
Calif. 

IMPROVISED SLEEVE BOARD 

If you don’t have a special board for 
ironing sleeves, pin a tea towel smoothly 
around a wooden rolling pin. You can 
press large or small sleeves very easily 

T. K., Torrance, Calif. 
RESCUE YOUR GLUE 

If your glue has hardened, add a little 
vinegar and allow it to stand a day or 
two. It will then be as easy to use as 
ever.—E. C., 

BUTTON, BUTTON 

Here’s a time-tested tip: When re- 

moving buttons from worn-out cloth- 


this way. 


Los Angeles. 


ing, string them on a thread before put- 
ting in the button box. This saves hunt- 
ing for two of a kind!—-LeR. S., Pied- 
mont, Calif. 
DOG DIET 

Your dog will have a meal fit for a 
king if you will moisten his daily ration 
of dehydrated dog food with 
gravy” from your steaks and chops, in- 


“water 


stead of plain water. Our cat thrives on 
G. L. P., Los Angeles. 
USES FOR KITCHEN SCALES 
When baking a cake, I use my kitchen 
scales to make certain that the pans all 
contain the same amount of batter. The 


this dish, too! 


layers turn out exactly the same size 
(making a nicer looking cake), bake in 
the same length of time, and brown 
evenly. 

I also use my scales to measure my 
butter or lard. It’s much easier than us- 
ing a measuring cup for those cup mea- 
surements that are easily converted into 
weights, such as 1 cup ('9 lb.), ! cup 
(14 lb.), ete.—G. P., Sacramento, Calif. 

PICKLE PAPERS 

The heavy waxed paper folded around 
packaged gelatin or cornstarch desserts 
makes an excellent container for pickles 
or olives in a lunch box. Open the paper 
flat, rinse it quickly but thoroughly un- 








der warm water, flick or pat off the few 
clinging drops, and lay away flat. Re- 
fold the paper on the creased lines when 
the bag shape is wanted. You'll find that 
this same paper is useful in many other 
ways about the kitchen.—A. S., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 
MATCHED DECORATIONS 

Copy the design of your favorite 
breakfast-dish set and transfer it onto 
unbleached muslin, Indian head, or the 
like, cloth, 


luncheon set, aprons, Or curtains. Color 


for a handsome breakfast 


the design with waterproof fabric cray- 
ons. If you like, vou can also outline it 
with embroidery thread.— L. M., Orland, 
Calif. 
LEFTOVER HIN'I 

Leftover rice can be reheated to per- 
fection this way: Just steam it in a col- 
lander, but tuck a napkin between the 
rice and the lid.—H. L. D., San Fran- 
cisco. 

MARBLES FOR MENDING 

When you're mending a finger of a 
glove, drop a marble into the finger for 
a “darning egg.’ —S. A., Pomona, Calif. 

TASTELESS MEDICINE 

When you have to give someone castor 
oil, try putting it in root beer and adding 
a dash of nutmeg. It’s really tasteless 
this way and a child will never realize 
taking LeR. P.. No- 


gales, Arizona. 


he’s medicine! 

Hold an ice cube on your tongue be- 
fore taking bitter medicine to lessen 
that unpleasant after-taste.—DeN. M. 


M., San Marcos, Calif. 


DRY CLEANING 
A dry rubber sponge rubbed over the 
surface of a rug or upholstery fabric 
quickly removes dog or cat hairs.— 


R. C., San Jose, Calif. 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 
It’s a good idea to keep an eye shade 
in the clothes pin box or bag, to wear 
for eye protection when you're hanging 
dé. 4 Ba 


out the wash or taking it in. 


Menlo Park, Calif. 


ANOTHER SAVING WAY 

When I unwrap a cube of butter, I 
save the little square of waxed paper 
and drop it in a jar near my can of short- 
ening. These wrappers are excellent for 
greasing cake or biscuit pans, or for greas- 
ing potatoes before baking.—C. ZL. S., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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LUNCH BOXES 


Ideas for Packing Them 
With Appetite Appeal 


Se HOME front has been described as 
. one of the most vital parts of a national 
industrial nutrition program aimed at 
keeping war workers fit. So if you pack 
a lunch box every day for one of your 
family, see that it contains foods that 
will provide health and strength. Here 
are some tempting suggestions: 

Liver-Stuffed Tomato: Mix liverwurst 
with enough mayonnaise to moisten, add 
a dash of onion juice, and stuff a large, 
firm tomato with the mixture. Wrap to- 
mato in a lettuce leaf and then in waxed 
paper before packing.—H. C., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Victory Sandwich: Slightly mash 1 cup 
baked beans; add 2 tablespoons chili- 
flavored catsup, and 1 tablespoon 
chopped nuts for “crunch.” Spread be- 
tween layers of whole wheat or oatmeal 
bread that you have buttered, spread 
thinly with mayonnaise, and covered 
with a layer of crisp, young spinach 
leaves.—H. L. D., San Francisco. 

Cheese Butter: Let 1% pound butter 
stand at room temperature until soft 
enough to cream. Then work in as much 
grated Cheddar cheese as you like, and 
add a dash of onion juice for extra flavor. 
Store in the refrigerator and use as a 
spread on any sandwich that takes 
kindly to cheese flavor—deviled egg, 
ripe olive, bologna, ete.—V. S., Los 
Angeles. 

Instead of Cake: A buttered scone, plus 
a little jar of apple butter or marmalade 
to be spread on it, is a good alternate for 
cake or cookies as a lunch box dessert. — 
G, U. D., Bend, Ore. 

Skewered V egetables: A wooden skewer- 
ful of crisp, raw vegetables is a good 
variation on the salad theme. Among 
the possibilities are radishes, cauliflow- 
erets, wedges of cucumber, carrot dises, 
little cherry tomatoes, etc., and an as- 
sortment of these is colorful as well as 
good to eat. Wrap the filled skewer in a 
lettuce leaf, and include salt or a little 
jar of mayonnaise to go with the vege- 
tables.—F. D. S., Boise, Idaho. 

Pudding Sundae: Next time you are 
preparing packaged vanilla pudding for 
dinner, save out enough for a lunch box 
dessert. Fill a small jar almost to the top 
with the warm pudding mixture, and set 
in the refrigerator to chill overnight. 
Just before packing in the morning, pour 
in enough chilled chocolate or caramel 
sauce on top of the pudding to fill the 
jar, and cover the jar tightly. Chocolate 
pudding with marshmallow sauce is aw- 
fully good, too.—D. K., Minden, Nev. 








TASTEWORTHY 


Readers’ Suggestions 
Add Interest to Menus 


= are some how-to-do-its with 
fresh fruits and vegetables: 

Cranberry Pears ala Mode: Top baked 
fresh pear halves with vanilla ice cream. 
Over each serving put a generous spoon- 
ful of cranberry sauce.—G. C. D., Go- 
leta, Calif. 

Orange Slaw: Mix together 2 cups 
crisp, shredded cabbage and 1 cup finely 
diced orange sections, and enough cooked 
salad dressing or mayonnaise to moisten. 
A few seedless raisins can be added, too, 
if you like. Serves 6.—E. H., Shafter, 
Calif. 

Heavenly Mashed Potatoes: Peel, boil, 
and drain 1 pound of potatoes. To hot 
potatoes add !4 cup warm milk, 2 table- 
spoons butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste; beat well. Then add 2 or 3 table- 
spoons undiluted evaporated milk and a 
few dashes of nutmeg; beat until creamy. 
Serves 4.—M. A. D., Monterey, Calif. 

Smothered Apples and Onions: Peel, 
core, and slice apples; prepare an equal 
amount of thinly sliced onions. Melt 
some fat in a skillet; add apples and 
onions; cover and cook slowly for about 
20 minutes, or until both are tender. 
Just before cooking is finished, sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and salt. Serve hot as 
a vegetable.—V. B. A., Tucson, Ariz. 

Parsnip Patties: Serub, but do not 
pare, a pound of parsnips. Cook until 
tender in just enough water to cover. 
When cool, put through a colander or 
potato ricer. To puree add 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1!4 teaspoons salt, 1 tea- 
spoon brown sugar, and 1 slightly beaten 
egg. Chill mixture so that it will be easy 
to handle. Form into small patties; 
dredge with flour, and saute in hot fat 
until nicely browned on both sides. 
Serves 4.—E. L., Oakland, Calif. 

Two Easy Relishes: These pickled cu- 
cumbers are delicious with fish. Peel and 
slice the cucumbers very thin. Piace 
them in a dish and cover with a mixture 
of tarragon vinegar and salad oil (use 14 
as much oil as vinegar), which has been 
seasoned to taste with salt, pepper, 
chopped onion, and chopped parsley. 

Pickled beets and onions are equally 
good. Use equal amounts of sliced cooked 
beets and very thinly sliced raw onions. 
Place them in alternate layers in a deep 
dish. Take as much cider vinegar as you 
will need to cover them, and boil it for 3 
minutes with a bay leaf, 3 or 4 cloves, 
a tablespoon or two of brown sugar, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour this over 
the beets and onions; cover and let stand 
for a day or two before serving.—J. P., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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HERE'S THE EASIEST, surest way to de- 
licious bread. You can’t miss with 
Enriched Globe “A1” Flour. You're 
bound to get marvelous loaves with 
a wholesome, can’t-be-copied flavor, 
even if you’re a new hand at bread- 
baking. Globe “Al” is skillfully 
milled for western baking condi- 
tions—bake-tested. In times like these 
when it’s thrifty to do home baking, 
remember-there’s no friend like 
your old friend Globe “Al.” Get a 
sack at your grocer’s today! 


NEW HANDY 
POURING 
SPOUT 





S Fo WITH TWO 
ni anes “B" VITAMINS 
vai S 4 AND IRON 


cLose Al” 


FLOUR 
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THIS 

NEW 

AND 
HANDY 





KITCHEN 


FOR 


SLICING TOOL 


No Specie! Knife ts 


FRUITS . Required, But For 9) 4 
FOR SALADS > Best Results, pe 
ond 4 Use @ Sherp e 
VEGETABLES Paring Knife 

FOR SOUPS 


Buy now, for stock is limited and cannot be repiaced for the 
duration. 
Just slip a SLICK on your knife and peel off shoe-string pota- 
toes. Hold knife and potato as illustrated. Each stroke cuts 
six professionally even sized strips 

For sale at hardware and department stores, 

F. W. Woolworth Co., Sprouse-Reitz Co., etc. 
GILLAN SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. 
MILLER MFG. CO., Route 2, Box No. 50, Portland, Ore. 











Perfect crust without risk or effort 
ao Tender and delicious. Pies aren't 
work any more. Bake them often 
the Spee-d-Mix way. 

* 
Spee-d- Mir 

FLAKY TENDER PIE CRUST 
Children Love the whole-grain goodness of 
ROMAN MEAL. Try it for baking as well 
as tor porridge. 


For years has 

made easier work of 
making gravy. Every 
Bottle Tells How — 15¢ 


WRITE FOR JOT-DOWN BOOKLET 
GRAVY MASTER, DEPT. M,LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 











Keep Cold Air Out «Save Fuels 
Every Door is Draft Free with 


DOR DRAFT STOP 













Easily installed in 5 minutes on any door. 
Closing of door automatically seals with felt 
any draft opening under door—no matter 
how irregular sill’ is worn. Raises quickly 
when door is opened. Will last for years. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Only $2 plus sales 
tax. At your hardware dealer's or— 
Write for Free Circular 


DOR DRAFT STOP CO.'SxwMiose cate 
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= the experience of the Hollis 
Farwells of Seattle in converting a shack 
into a most livable home cannot be dup- 
licated in all details today, in their ac- 
we find many helpful 
ideas for wartime remodeling. You will 
note that a minimum of critical mate- 
rials and labor were used. Furthermore, 
while the final result is very pleasing to 
the eye, the first objective was to pro- 


complishment 


3 








Original 3-room house became the living room. The kitchen, bath, and bedroom were added 


BEFORE! 


vide living space at the lowest cost. 
That, after all, can be the only reason 
for remodeling today. 

Starting with the purchase of a small 
house 18 by 22 feet, the Farwells carried 
through the entire project for $1350. A 
bedroom 18 by 14 feet was added to the 
back of the house. The added kitchen on 
the side measures 22 by 12 feet. 

Most of the lumber was obtained by 





Frieze boards give recessed effect, hide light sockets. Storage boxes utilize waste space under beds 


SUNSET 








P. A. DEARBORN PHOTOS 





Terrace paved in brick, cement; bordered with dwarf evergreens; overlooks Lake Washington 


TER! 
I e 
tearing down an old condemned house 
in the neighborhood. Windows were 
found in wrecking warehouses. Four 
large 8-paned windows and old-fashioned 
windows with colored glass borders cost 
50 cents each. Insulating board on walls, 
ceilings, and floors reduced heating costs. 
The expense of lighting fixtures was 
avoided by concealing ordinary light 
sockets behind frieze boards as shown. 





Shelves, cupboards, a record player, and a radio were built in under the wide window sill 
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In the kitchen is a second-hand Ger- 
man silver sink with swan’s neck faucets 

-from the Victorian era! Gas stove is 
built into the working counters. Bunk- 
type beds were built in on rollers to 
facilitate making them. The bathroom 
tub was built in with drawers at one 
end. Kitchen with a_ wide 
counter serves as a pass pantry for out- 


window 


door meals. 








What You Don’ 
Nee May Hurt 


OU! 


Why not be kind to your eyes, 
and the eyes of those you love, 
by providing adequate light for 


your home? 





By following four simple rules 
you can conserve precious eye- 
sieht, and at the same time make 
lighting a vital compliment to 
your decorative scheme first, 

and foremost, have enough light 

for the seeing task to be done; | 
second, avoid glare, shade all | 
bulbs; third, avoid contrasts by | 
having enough light in enough _ | 
places, and fourth, avoid shadows 
by having correct direction of | 
lights. 
There is nothing mysterious | 
about adequate light today. The 
modern homemaker can take full 
advantage of better lighting fa- 
cilities, planning light for every 
room to provide the maximum 
eye-comfort as well as eye-appeal. 
| Our free booklet contains many 
| practical suggestions on the 
proper use of light. Send for your 
copy today. 


* 


NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
1355 Market Street A-143 
San Francisco, California. 


Kindly send me your new FREE 
booklet. 

TS Le oon SRR TE 
RE Tee 

City neni State 
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FRAMED 


NATURAL COLOR 


PRINTS 


from the Kodachromes of 


Avie Kobaats 





Smart... Modern.. | Refreshingl) Neu 
E erluaioe Western and Hawaiian Scenes 


Here’ $a tonic for tired walls! Exquisite Wesco 
Spectratone “high fidelity” reproductions by 
Mike Roberts .. . famous color shotographer 
Thrillingly beautiful... remarkably realistic... 
smartly framed and matted to harmonize with 
any interior. Ideal for gifts, bridge prizes. 2 sizes 
Lin. by 141n.(2 i views) Bamboo frame, 82.25 
Ash frame, 81.75% 7 in. by 9 in. (50 views) 
Bamboo frame, 1.50... Ash frame, 1.00 


AT ALL DEPARTMENT 
GIFT AND CAMERA STORES 


Note: If your dealer bas not yet been supplied, write 
Western Movie Supply Co., 254 Sutter St., San Francisco 








Satis Available for 
Authorized Home Uses 


Made of non-priority materials, 
these durable vitreous china sinks 
offer many outstanding advantages 
for present day authorized home 
installations and replacements. 
Their smooth, gleaming white sur- 
faces are acid proof and stain 
proof. They are easy to clean and 
will not crack under sudden temper- 
ature changes. 

The 9 inch flat rim bowl permits the 
use of continuous counter top of 
linoleum or tile and may be used 
with cabinets of your own design. 


WASH INGTORELIER co. 
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This attractive outdoor living-room-barbecue 


was built across one end of the garden 





LATTICE ROOM 


Lire AND LATTICE are not structurally 
strong, but now and then they seem to 
symbolize the strength of our nation. 
For example, to Sal Partinico of Pitts- 
burg, California, now in the armed 
forces, his lattice-protected outdoor liv- 
ing room (illustrated here) is a very real 
part of the America he is fighting for. 
“With materials on hand, aided b 
ideas gleaned from Sunset’ he has con- 
trived an attractive outdoor living area 
protected from winds and from summer 
heat. Built against three sides of a lattice 
fence, the arbor is given additional pri- 
ornamental 


vacy by planting some 





Note the way in 


which brick and rock have been effectively combined in this barbecue 


shrubs, geraniums, and climbing roses. 
A shelf across the front of the arbor 
holds potted plants. The floor is of used 
brick in natural color laid in sand in a_ | 
basket weave pattern. 

The combination of brick and rock is_ | 
an interesting feature of the barbecue | 
unit. Brick is laid in mortar and used | 
wherever a flat surface is desirable. The | 
grill proper is 18- by 34-inches. The 
chimney is made from a section of an 
old stove, inverted and covered with 
rocks. The two side wings of the unit 
have open backs for storing both char- 
coal and wood. 
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Worcs the plain truth about lawn- 
substitutes earns them a permanent 
place in Western gardens, too many of 
them have suffered from heavy doses of 
overpraise from their friends and sup- 
porters. 

However, one good and faithful lawn- 
substitute, the California wild straw- 
berry, Fragaria chiloensis, is being re- 
discovered in many localities today. 
Sunset hopes that all who use it will not 
expect the impossible and will give it the 
preparation and care it deserves. 





| 


| 
| 








The California wild strawberry makes an evergreen, hardy, drought-resistant ground-cover 
that is easy to maintain. Thrives in sandy or heavier soils, in full sun or partial shade 


STRAWBERRY CARPET 


Before planting, the ground should be 
deeply spaded and well mixed with 
humus, probably leaf mold or peat moss. 
Small plants set out in late fall about 18 
inches to 2 feet apart will establish a 
covering the following summer. Plants 
started at any season will produce a 
thick-matted cover in 6 to 8 months. If 
rooted plants are not available, use 
stolons or crowns. 

Mowing three times a year, leaving a 
ruff 2 inches high, increases root de- 
velopment and also thickens the growth. 





Low, compact, fast-growing, this interesting ground-cover requires only occasional mowing 











"YOU CAN 
SAVE 
MONEY 
FOLKS!” 










Feed your dog Centennial, the orig- 


inal “Health Builder’ Dog Meal. 
Comes in dry form. Mix with water, 
milk or soup stock. Delicious. Abun- 
dant proteins, vitamins. Contains all 
factors your dog needs for a sleek 
coat and bouncing energy. A favor- 
ite for many years. 

ACCEPT MONEY-SAVING OFFERI 
We know you'll like Centennial Dog 
Meal. We know it is one of the most 
economical dog foods. We want you 
to try it partially at our expense. 
Clip coupon below. Your dog will 
thank you and you'll save a quarter. 


Note: If your grocer does not bave Cen- 
tennial Dog Meal, mail bis name and 
address along with your own to Kelley- 
Clarke Co., 2 Pine St., San trancisco, and 
we will deliver stock at once and ad- 
vise you. 


Centennial 
DOG MEAL 


VALUABLE COUPON 


25%... 


IF USED BEFORE FEBRUARY 20 


This cou 

Pon presente 
» the Purchase of a +4 a 
entennial Dog Meal j< , 
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; Yiatad od Kelley-Clarke Ce., 
Centen St., San Francisco pe 
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Why we tail waggers 


thrive on FRISKIES 


THE COMPLETE DOG FOOD! 





Take it from a dog who knows his 
way around, my canine cohorts 
thrive on Friskies! That's because 
Friskies is a complete dog food that 
contains 19 essential ingredients for 
proper nutrition. 


Among these ingredients are meat 
and bone scraps, with specially pre- 
pared cereals, dried skimmed milk, 
minerals and sx important vitamins 
—including Vitamin B:! 


We lick our chops when Friskies is 
on the bill 0’ fare because it has 
that ‘““come-hither” flavor most 
dogs prefer. Friskies is economical, 
too. And’ mighty easy to store and 
handle. There's o waste! 


FEED FRISKIES IN MEAL AND 
CUBE FORM FOR VARIETY! 

















WANTED—IDEAS 


OFTEN a can of paint means the 
difference between a drab, dull 
| kitechen—or a gay workshop. Often 
it can transform an attic into just 
that extra room you've been want- 
ing. Sunset would like your good 
ideas on what you've accomplished, 
indoors and out, with paint. What 
tricks have you used? What meth- 
ods do you recommend? 

We'd like your ideas, too, on easy 
ways to “fix-up” the home with a 
minimum of expenditure. What 
have you salvaged and renewed as a 
contribution to your home, for 
example? 

Send your ideas to About-The- 
Home, Editor, Sunset Magazine, 


| 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 








Dat a J 
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A retaining wall is part of this oven barbecue and grill unit. The oven was built into a bank 


HILLSIDE OVEN 


4 
* AND AGAIN, we see this happen. 
We find and photograph an interesting 
terrace or an outdoor fireplace; compile 
a few notes on its construction. It 
appears in, say, the June issue of Sunset. 
In August and September the original is 
reproduced in a score of homes, but in- 
variably with variations and improve- 
ments. Since some of these variations 
eventually find their way into Sunset, 
the idea rolls merrily on, growing and 
changing as it rolls. 

Recently we caught up with one idea 


started many months ago, the adapta- 
tion of the old Spanish oven to Western 
living. The M. J. Whitneys of Oakland, 


California, liked the oven idea, but their 
building site made the conventional 
oven impossible. To the rear and left of 
their barbecue unit (see photograph 
above) the ground rose to form a steep 
bank. So they decided to let the oven 
act as a retaining wall. After excavating 
the soil, they built a retaining wall of 
brick to form the rear wall of the oven. 
They poured 4 inches of concrete to 
form the base of the oven. The front 
wall, which also serves as a retaining 
wall, was then built up with bricks. An 
old barrel was cut away to make a tem- 
porary frame for the inside of the oven 
and placed tunnel-fashion between the 





The oven extends into a dirt bank, A 4-inch-thick asbestos plug seals the oven opening 
for baking. The lower row of bricks protrudes to provide a base for the oven door 
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HOWARD HOFFMAN PHOTOS 





TO SUNSET READERS |“ 


WHO MAIL COUPON BELOW J 


NEW 1943 


GARDEN GUIDE 
And Catalog 


Book of the Year for VICTORY GARDENERS. Packed with Practical Information 
On Growing Bigger, Finer Vegetables and Flowers. Scores of Money-Saving 









es 


Flanged wooden door fits over asbestos plug 


two walls (see sketch below). Using the 
barrel as a guide, the oven proper was 
then built up with bricks, regular fire 
brick on the sides, arched fire brick over 
the top. Bricks were then coated with 2 
inches of a mixture of sand, cement, and 
fire clay. 





When the brick work was dry, soil 
was thrown back filling the space be- 
tween the walls and covering the oven. 
The barrel was burned out. An asbestos 
door 4 inches thick was made to fit 
snugly into the opening of the oven. A 
wooden door slightly larger than the 
asbestos plug was made to seal the open- 
ing and was held in place with a bar and 
flanges (see photograph at lower left). 

The oven is 21 inches wide, 30 inches 
long, and 18 inches high. The opening, 
now 121% by 17 inches, should be cut 
down to 12!% by 12% inches (in order to 
retain more heat) by adding a course of 
brick at the top of the opening. As origi- 
nally built, the oven was fitted with a 
2-inch drain tile chimney made remov- 
able so that a good draft would be pro- 
vided for the fire and the oven could be 
sealed tight for cooking. The Whitneys 
learned that a great deal of heat went up 
the chimney, so they closed up the top 
of the oven completely. They found that 
the opening provided both an intake and 
outlet for air and smoke. 

“We suspect,” write the Whitneys, 
‘that from an architectural and from a 
structural standpoint, there is much to 
be desired—but we made it ourselves, 
we like it, and it works!’ 
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Offers. 88 Pages — 250 Illustrations — Many In Natural Color. 


This big new Germain’s Garden Guide 
and Catalog was especially prepared for 
the 800,000 California Victory Gardeners 
of 1943. We feel it important to place it 
in the hands of every Sunset reader. 

It explains and illustrates how to start 
your garden successfully; how to increase 
yield with bigger, finer vegetables and 
flowers the year around. Written in non- 
technical language. 


Special Victory Garden Section — many 
practical helps on proper soil preparation; 
how much seed to plant to supply your 


Sensation” Cosmos Dazzler. Im- 
mense blossoms 4 to 5 inches 
across. Dazzling crimson color. 
Stately, tall bushes give abund- 
ance of cut flowers. Pkt. 25¢ 





a Marigold Sunkist. Just out, 
awarded Silver Medal. Finest 
harmony type French Marigold 
for garden and cutting. Rich 
golden orange. Pkt. 25¢ 








~, shade of salmon rose. Large, 
% heavily ruffled flowers. Vigor- 
ous plant. Superb for bedding 
and borders. Pkt. 25¢ 


SPECIAL (1) group of 3 above, only 60¢ postpaid 

















Calif. 


family; necessary vitamins that each vege- 
table contains; helpful hints on care of 
plants. Tells you how to select the varie- 
ties of vegetables and flowers for best 
results. Gives latest information about 
fertilizers and insecticides; includes a 
complete Spray Chart for every type of 
plant. Illustrates the 1943 All-Americans, 
your favorite annuals, perennials, bulbs, 
roses, etc. Offers many low-priced collec- 
tions to save you money. 

Written for the climate, soils, seasons, 
and methods of all parts of California. 
For your FREE copy—mail coupon below. 


- Celtuce. New vegetable sensa- 
2 tion from China. Stalks are 
» eaten raw like celery, leaves 
used in salads like lettuce. Es- 


pecially delicious and tender 
when cooked. Pkt. 15¢ 


YwrIas Germain’s Flowers & Vegetables 


aA 


Germain's Victory Tomato. Our 
novelty this year. Abundant, 
smooth, solid, luscious toma- 
. toes on every vine. Beautiful 
_ deep scarlet fruit. Pkt. 20¢ 


B Rbubard Chard. Bright crimson 
stalk, large foliage. A delicious 
cooked vegetable and highly 
ornamental in the garden. Easy 
# to grow. Pkt. 15¢ 


SPECIAL (2) group of 3 above, only 40¢ postpaid 








for 71 Years 


po=====-USE COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG OR TO ORDER=-=====) 

GERMAIN’S, 625 So. Hill Street, Dept. F, Los Angeles, California a 

Please send me the following checked below: : 

[_] FREE 1943 Garden Guide and Calalog I 

[_] “Sensation” Cosmos Dazzler Packet Seeds 25c¢ (_] New Celtuce Packet Seeds........ 15¢ (I 

CJ Marigold Sunkist Packet Seeds........ 25¢ L_] New Victory Tomato Packet Seeds. .20c : 

QO Glamour Petunia Packet Seeds......... 25c¢ CO New Rhubarb Chard Packet Seeds..15c ff 

(] Special Collection (1) . . 60c ] Special Collection (2). . 40c Enclosed is $ 

Name. Address I 

i 

Dccseesiatenimanil 9 om op os oe os oe a! 
625 So. Hill St. Horticultural 

Los Angeles Headquarters 
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...“he practically 
lives on the floor” 


“Nonsense! There’s 
nothing to worry 
about. My bath- 
room floor is sani- 
tary. You see, I’ve 
just disinfected it 
with Hexol. Notice how clean and 
fresh it smells in here.” 

Hexol will answer many prob- 
lems for you. For minor cuts and 
bruises it is a fine antiseptic 
healing aid. It is an excellent 
treatment for athlete’s foot and 
brings quick relief for tired, 
burning feet. 





Try Hexol! Get it today 
from a nearby druggist 
or drug counter. 


HEXOL 








| Gerth Comm 
CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLE | 

GARDEN ‘ 


14 Delicious Vegetables!’ 

“STURDY p— broore 
+ ¢ It's patriotic, thrifty and EASY to 
raise a year's vegetable supply for 
four people! Start right start 
early! Write now for our CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLE GARDEN including 
Corn, Bean, Beet, Carrot, Radish 
lettuce, Squash, Muskmelon, Pepper 
Cucumber, Turn 


~ f on 4 

ip, Tomato. Celery ‘ \ 
? ‘ ” all tested, vital, highly . 
productive seeds! Complete growing bf 


and Onior 
instructions enclosed with each order 
Reg. $1.40 
14 PRTS. SPECIAL $ 
Write for our Gree Illustrated 
1943 Guidle to Victory Gardening 
F, LAGOMARSINO ‘cn: 


Box 1115-1 SACRAMENTO, CALIF 









THE BLISTEX CO. SEATTLE 
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The greenhouse, 11’ by 18’, 


i 
I... SIMPLE LINES of the traditional 
California ranch house and the solid 
feeling of brick and hand-hewn shakes 
all play a part in giving the James T. 
Rye home in San Jose, California, a 
friendly, here’s-good-living appearance. 
And appearances do not deceive. In 
dozens of well-planned ways the Ryes 
have compressed a country estate into a 
90- by 125-foot lot. 

A spacious porch, paved in natural 
brick, opening off from the living room, 





| 


€ 


Rear barbecue terrace faces the lawn, is decorated with hanging fuchsias and potted azaleas 


uiniawe BS TATE 


is a completely furnished outdoor living 
room. A barbecue built into the back of 
the indoor fire —— is equipped with two 
iron doors which latch closed but can be 
swung back to clean out the pit, which 
is also used as an incinerator when 
needed, or as an outdoor fireplace. 

To give wider scope to his gardening 
hobby, Mr. Rye installed an 11- by 18- 
foot greenhouse. Water and gas have 
been piped in. The watering is taken 


care of with a 25-foot garden hose 





is of good workable dimensions. Heated by gas; well ventilated 
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JAMES A, LAWRENCE PHOTOS 








Serves as barbecue, incinerator, and fireplace 


on 90- by 125-Foot City Lot 


equipped with a service station water 
faucet. Asmall natural gasheater, thermo- 
statically controlled, takes care of the 
temperature during the winter. Green- 
house planting at the present time in- 
cludes some 28 varieties of ferns, and 
about a dozen varieties of coleus, and 
rex and fibrous begonias. 

The garden includes a very attractive 
strawberry barrel. Against the garage is 
an espaliered apple which produced 
good fruit the year after planting. 





Space beneath the benches planted to maidenhair 
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payer & Perkins 






ALL-AMERICAN WINNER FOR 1943 
A new triumph in floral grace, praised for its perfect 
form. A beautiful exhibition Hybrid Tea Rose, large, 
=~ lasting, always high- ry ony clear deep coral- 
pink suffused with gold at base. Exquisite, pointed, 





deep pink buds. Will be a 0" here in the west. 

Named for the gracious Mary Margaret McBride 

noted radio personality. Everblooming the vig- 

orous, hardy, 30-in. plants bloom abundantly. Mary Margaret 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15 McBride 
Sonata 


Also New for 1943 


The Brilliant SONATA Cochineal Red 


Plant Patent applied for 


< 


rt 





You may expect great things from this sleek- 
budded Hybrid Tea Rose that opens into such a 
perfect, high-centered bloom. A flamboyant red in 
spring and fall, summer lightening to unusual 
tones of deep pink. The long, pointed, intense 
cochineal-red buds open gradually and artistically, 
on long strong stems. Sweet fragrance. Sun, heat 
and disease-resistant. Prolific bloomer. Hardy. vig- 


orous, upright plants about 36 in. tall. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15. 


These and Other J. & P. Modern Roses, 
New Pinocchio, the ''Rose of Tomorrow, 
erymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers. 


7hé PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 


New Rose Book in Natural Color FREE—you will prize these beautiful 
pictures of the 1943 debutantes of Rosedom and all the favorites in the 
Parade of Modern Roses—Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Climbers, 


including Amazing 
on sale by Nurs- 





Tree Roses, 


etc. Send postcard or letter today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Werld a Larges? Aeste Growers 
BOX 8L, PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 

















make two vegetables grow where only one grew 
before, let us know about them. If you have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the hazards of birds, bugs, 


frost, etc., or have successfully grown vegetables 


Wanted: 


Victory 
Garden 
Tips 


not commonly found in the home garden, share 
your discoveries with other Sunset readers. If 
you have devised a garden gadget that saves 
time and labor, if you have had uncommon suc- 
cess with a new method of watering, if you have 
found ways to increase the number of days your 
garden yields vegetables or fruits, if you have 


made mistakes, write Sunset about them. 


Together we can gather the most helpful, 
most stimulating information on home vegetable 


The sum total of Sunset’s 1943 vegetable garden- and fruit growing this world has ever seen. No 


ing information will give you a complete book on vegetable book ever written can approach such 


the subject. Each issue of Sunset adds a new material in helpfulness and in the localization of 


chapter. Each chapter comes to you as you need advice to fit varied Western conditions. 


it in your gardening. 
Send your ideas to the Garden Editor, Sunset 


Sunset readers are invited to contribute. If Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 


you have discovered ways to save space, to cisco, Calif. 
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“MANDEVILLE 


TRIPLE TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


In war times, nothing must be wasted—so 
make sure you get the most out of the time 
(also the money and space), you devote to 
your garden. The first step is to plant MAN- ) 
DEVILLE Flower Seeds, because they are 
Triple-Tested for: (1) germination; (2 ) qual- 
ity of flowers; (3) completeness of mixtures. 
Copyrighted packet tells when and how to 
plant, and how to tell seedlings from weeds. 
Hundreds of varieties, including many 
splendid new ones, are now on sale in your 
neighborhood 

MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY { 

1040 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Flower Seed Specialists for 67 Years 












PLANT YOUR VICTORY GARDEN NOW! 


3 Outstanding Items 
ROCKHILL STRAWBERRIES 


The newest and finest for the home garden. Does not 


produce 
grow a good crop the first yes 


An outstanding variety. 


Berries pou excellent flavor. Will 
each. SPECIAL -10 plants for $1 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES 


Produces tasty buds the first 


runners 


season. Both decorative and rich in vitamins 


A 


40¢ each. SPECIAL 3 for $1 


STRAWBERRY RHUBARB 


\ vigorous grower. Stalks are medium size of light red 


color and fine flavor. Will produce this year. 


5146 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


FREE sample send your name and address on a 


30¢ each. SPECIAL—4 for $1 
Postpaid Prices 


All 3 he items only $2.7 5 


VISIT OUR NURSERY 


We Carry a Complete Line of Vegetable Plants 


McDonnell 


OL. 1785 





KILL 
SNAILS 


California 





Richmond, 


“BUG-GETA,” 


‘BUG-GETA 


FOR AMAZING RESULTS 


to 








22 SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





You Still Get Nitrogen 
Ain PLANTABBS 


Dealers are well supplied with these far- 
famed TABLETS containing NITRO- 
GEN and other plant foods that enrich 
soil. Get yours today. Fulton's Plantabbs 
grow plants and flowers with bushy foliage 
and lovely blooms...a real joy all winter 
PLANTABBS CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


$l and $3.50 





AT DEALERS --10c ~- 25« - 50« - 











SHRUBBY PERENATALS 


Color, Strong Texture for Shrub Borders 


A SHRUBBY perennial is a two-way | of space around it. It grows naturally on 
plant. It can serve as an ordinary flow- hot, dry hillsides, where, white bil- 
ering plant among other perennials and lowy masses, it mingles with Golden 


in addition, habit 
of growth, or bold, strong texture, act as 
a filler or addition to the shrub border. 


by reason of its size, 


PLUME POPPY 

The Plume Poppy or Tree Celandine, 
Bocconia cordata, is unquestionably one 
of the most individual plants grown. 
Large gray, heart-shaped leaves and soft 
creamy-white flowers in feathery pan- 
icles appear on tall, straight stems that 
are often 8 feet high. Clumps of this soft 
gray beside tall blue Salvia Pitcheri or 
pink windflowers give grace and dignity 
to large borders. They are also effective 
along the edges of lawns, among shrubs, 
or as part of foundation planting among 
shrubs around larger homes. 

It is a strong, rapidly-increasing 
grower, but can be kept within bounds 
by pulling out suckers that wander too 
far from the center of the clump. It 
enjoys rich soil and ample water, and is 
hardy in all zones. 

TOWER OF BLUE 

The Pride of Madeira, Echium fastu- 
osum, is one of those plants that give 
much and ask for little. 
position in a dry, well-drained soil, 
rewards generously with abundant color 


Given a sunny 


and vigorous growth. It will like growing 
on a slope, in a warm corner, in a spot 
against a sunny at the back of a 
flower border, or among warmth-loving 


wall, 


shrubs such as the rock-roses (cistus). 
This handsome plant varies in height 
from 3 to 5 feet, its flowers concentrated 
in a sturdy, solid spike that looks like a 
tower of electric blue when in full bloom. 
Numerous protruding stamens and pink 
star-shaped buds add to its unusual 
appearance. 
WHITE POPPY 
It took Westerners many 
properly appreciate the value and beauty 
of the Matilija Poppy, Romneya Coulteri, 
This sun-loving, 
perennial 


vears to 


as a garden plant. 
summer-blooming — shrubby 
grows in a large, many-stemmed clump 
often 10 feet high, with handsome, blue- 
gray white, fragrant 
flowers that are 6 inches across, crinkly- 
petalled, and golden-stamened. 

Like many native plants, it is not too 
easily established and resents moving. 
But once it finds a congenial environ- 
ment in light, well-drained soil and full 
sun, it will wander almost at will and 
crowd more timid plants. For this rea- 
son, it should be planted in out-of-the- 
way, background positions, with plenty 


leaves and snowy 








Eardrops (Dicentra chrysantha), Scarlet 
Bugler (Penstemon centranthifolius), or 
the White Sage (Salvia apiana or Audi- 
bertia polystacha). It should be possible 
to tame it by planting it in large cans or 
tubs, which could be sunk in the ground. 
White 


larger 


A new and improved variety, 
Cloud, said to 
flowers and more handsome foliage, is 
now Though 


hardy plant, root protection is advised 


which is have 


available. considered a 


in the coldest zones. 


BUSHY BLUE CLEMATIS 
For lovers of 
heracleaefolia var. 
this hardy genus comprised 
of climbing or twining plants, 
The color 


blue there is Clematis 


Davidiana, a bushy 
form of 
mostly 
which grows 3 to + feet high. 
of its fragrant flowers is distinctive—a 
gray or powdery blue, similar to that of 
Campanula lactiflora, and so soft that it 
blends beautifully with other colors in 
the summer border 

The soil, as for all clematis, should be 
a deep, light, sandy loam enriched with 
rotted.cow manure, deeply spaded in, 


and occasionally sweetened with lime. 
Its next greatest need is for water, espe- 


cially during hot, dry weather. A winter 
mulch of well-rotted manure encourages 
stronger growth and larger flowers. 
TREE 
The native 
Lupinus arboreus, 
English flower 
looked by gardeners accustomed to see- 


LUPINE 
tree 
favorite in 


California lupine, 
long a 
been over- 


borders, has 


ing its soft yellow clothe canyons and 
hillsides along the California seacoast. 
re 

rhe 


while its roots are happy in dry, 


reason is partly understandable; 


sandy 


soil, it loves atmospheric moisture, and 
does not take to the drier climates 
prevalent in sections of the West. And 


yet, along the 1500-mile coastline which 
stretches from British 
Mexican there 
sands of gardens in which this stately 
perennial would feel at home. Its shrub- 
by habit and its height (often to 8 or 10 
feet, though averaging about 5 feet) 
makes it a good plant to use with other 
shrubby perennials such as marguerites, 


Columbia to the 


border, must be thou- 


geraniums, and pelargoniums, or in the 
mixed border along with annuals and 
perennials that, like the lupine, do not 
want too much water at the feet, but 
like it overhead. 

To prolong the ordinarily short life of 
tree lupines, cut back each branch about 
two-thirds after flowering, 
pods have fully formed. 


before seed- 






























Wass properly grown, the gladiolus is 
without question at the front of the ranks 
of late spring- and summer-flowering 
bulbs. Certainly there is no bulb which 
can excel it in beauty and range of color 
and cut flower quality. 

The cardinal requirement for success 
with gladioli is pre-planting treatment 
of the bulbs to prevent attacks by gladi- 
olus thrips. This and early planting (Jan- 
uary or February is a good time to start) 
will decide whether you will have flow- 
ers of good or poor quality. 

Affirmation of this fact was given us 
by Mr. Willis H. Wheeler of Alameda, 
California, member of the New England 
Gladiolus Society and the East Bay Gladi- 
olus Society, whose successful growing 
of gladioli is the result of several years’ 
experience with this flower. 


PRE-PLANTING SOAK 

Mr. Wheeler advocates a pre-planting 
6-hour soak of bulbs (corms) in a solu- 
tion made with one of the various disin- 
fectants containing a 6% phenol coeffi- 
cient, procurable at any drugstore. One 
teaspoonful of the disinfectant per quart 
of water gives the proper strength. 

This “‘glad”’ enthusiast also does some 
missionary work in his neighborhood, 
urging others to treat their corms in the 
same way and so make thrip control 
more widespread and effective. 

Immediate planting after the soaking 
is advised, since corms that remain out 
of the ground may be burned. Plant 
them 5 to 6 inches deep (when shallowly 
planted, heavy flowering stemsfrequently 
fall over). And here Mr. Wheeler passed 
on a tip which he learned from another 
gladiolus grower. A layer of special ferti- 
lizer is placed in the trench before plant- 
ing, and over this is spread a layer of soil 
on top of which the corms are planted. 
This mixture contains 4 pounds of fish 
meal, 4 pounds of ground superphosphate 
and 1 pound of potassium sulphate. Ap- 
plication is at the rate of 1 pound per 50 
feet of trench. In case materials for the 
above mixture are difficult to secure, it 
is suggested that a complete fertilizer be 
substituted. 

CULTURE 

Mr. Wheeler usually waters his gladi- 
oli once a week (sometimes less often) 
and soaks them thoroughly. Watering 
by the furrow method or by flooding is 
preferred. If watering overhead, set a 
fine-sprayed sprinkler and let it go until 
a pan placed within range of the sprinkler 
has been filled with 1 inch of water. 

Four to five weeks before his “glads”’ 
bloom, Mr. Wheeler feeds them with am- 
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SUCCESS WITH GLADS 


An Expert Charts the Way 
To Better Bloom 


monium phosphate, which is lightly 
sprinkled in the furrows and watered in. 

Sprays of two kinds are used to con- 
trol pests during the growing period. 
One should be any good contact spray 
to keep down aphis infestations, and the 
other a tartar emetic-sugar mixture for 
thrips. The latter is made by using 1 
ounce of tartar emetic and 2 ounces of 
brown sugar to 3 gallons of water. Three 
tablespoonfuls of molasses or commer- 
cial corn syrup can be used instead of 
brown sugar. This spray should be ap- 
plied at intervals of 2 weeks from the 
time the plants are 6 inches high until 
they begin to bloom. 

VARIETIES 

The following listed varieties are among 
Mr. Wheeler’s favorites: 

White: Margaret Beaton, tall, clear 
white with scarlet blotch; Snow Prin- 
cess, milky-white, cream throat. 

Cream: White Gold, large light cream, 
pale yellow throat; Bingo, creamy-white, 
buff-tinted; Sir Galahad, soft creamy- 
yellow, crimson-blotched throat. 

Yellow: Golden Goddess; rich yellow, 
medium size; Royal Gold, long-spiked, 
light yellow. 

Orange: Coral Glow, remarkably vig- 
orous, tall growing; Happy Days, beau- 
tifully ruffled; Roman Gold, light 
orange; Betty Nuthall, vigorous, good 
in any climate. 

Buff: Helen of Troy, apricot and pink, 
smoky-brown throat; Xerxes, a smoky 
buff. 

Salmon-Pink: Jeanie, salmon-pink, 
white mid-ribs, light cream throat; Candy 
Heart, soft, clear flesh-pink, carmine 
blotch; Miss America, flesh-pink; Pic- 
ardy, delicate pink; Aladdin, large ruffled 
deep salmon. 

Scarlet: Regent, clear scarlet; Hinden- 
berg’s Memory, large, deep scarlet. 

Light Pink: Greta Garbo, delicate rose- 
pink, creamy lower petals. 

Deep Pink: Peggy Lou, clear geran- 
ium-pink; Sweet Alibi, ruffled deep pink; 
Marguerite, watermelon-pink. 

Light Rose: Chaumony, rose-pink or 
light cerise-rose. 

Deep Rose: Timbuctoo, almost a deep 
red; Leona, deep rose. 

Smoky Red: Chief Multnomah, large 
tall smoky-red, brilliant velvety-red 
throat blotch. 

Light Red: Red Lightning, light red, 
cream throat blotch, cream stamens. 

Black Red: Black Magic, superb new 
dark red; Black Opal, best of this color. 

Purple: King Lear, finely ruffled and 
silver-edged florets of deep reddish- 
purple tones. 











Health 
is 
! VITAL 


water. Hexol disinfects as it cleans... 
helps fight the infectious germs...leaves 
a pleasant fragrance...no medicated odor. 

Hexol will solve many other problems 
for you too; an antiseptic healing aid for 
minor cuts and bruises; an excellent 
treatment for athlete’s foot; delightful 
for most intimate personal hygiene. 

You won’t believe it till you try it... 
Hexol is an effective disinfectant that 
actually has a pleasant odor. 


Wash bathroom 
floors daily with 
small quantity of 














At nearby druggists, 
economically priced! 








A SEED-SAVING TIP TO 
VICTORY GARDENERS! 


Gardening? Do it right! Treat 
flower and vegetable seeds and 
bulbs with economical, easily- 
used SEMESAN. Generally checks 
seed rotting and damping-off; 
usually kills thrips on glad 
corms; effective as a spray against mildew and 
black spot of roses. See your dealer. Flower 
Pamphlet free from ‘‘Du Bay”’, Wilmington, Del. 





SEMESAN 








Remembranees 
from “Over There” 


In many an English garden U. S. soldiers 
find peace in the midst of war. You can grow 
the flowers they have smelled and admired— 
from seeds produced in England. They’ll be 
sweet reminders of the boys “‘over there.” 

Stocks held by Wayside Gardens, Mentor’ 
O. (Chief Agents), R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
N. Y., and Sutton’s Representative, G. H. 
Penson, Box 646, Glen Head, N. Y. Flower 
Catalogue from latter. 


Sutton’s Seeds 
BRITAIN’ S BEST 
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FREE 


40-PAGE 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


New! Packed with helpful “how-to-do-it 
garden information. Describes and pic- 
tures the West's most complete assort- 
ment. Shows how to use all classes of 
plants and trees, with sketches. 


FREE, Write Today. 

“TOPS” FOR HOME ORCHARD 
Plant these luscious Peaches for a long 
season of tree-ripened table fruit: 

FISHER (Pat. 233) Earliest Good yellow. 

NECTAR (Pat. 86) Delicious early white 
freestone. 

RIO OSO GEM (Pat 
freestone 


ALL 3 FOR $3.25 (10c tax) Postpaid in 
California (Sturdy Roeding’s Quality 3’ to 
4’ Trees) 
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1943 ORCHARD & 
GARDEN BOOK 
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84) Finest yellow 


“Direct from the Grower” 











NURSERY COMPANY 


Niles, 


California 
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GROWING YOUR OWN VEGETABLES 


is not only patriotic... but 
it's just good common sense 
For maximum results, follow 
the methods of commercial 
growers, and use Gaviota 
Fertilizer. 


Good appearance is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of 
morale... so don't neglect 
your lawns, shrubs, and flow- 
ers. You will find that they 
thrive on Gaviota, too. 


California's 
Own Plant Food 
sold by nurser- 
ies and garden 
supply dealers. 


i as 
FERTILIZER 


~ 
PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


BERKELEY * * LOS ANGELES 











FAVORITE STANDBYS 


Few Favors Asked by This Trio 


Pi. violas, and carnations are 

flowers of character. They show no ex- 

treme temperament, ask for few favors, 

yet are interesting and versatile. 
PANSIES 

The pansy, though perennial, is treated 
as an annual, due to its free-flowering 
habit which causes it to pretty well ex- 
haust itself in one season. 

Hybridists have selected and reselected 
until we now have several superior 
strains producing plants of exceptional 
vigor and length of bloom, some with 
stems 12” to 14” long, with flowers of 
great size and firm texture, self-colored 
and in almost endless variety of com- 
binations. 

Like violas, they come close to being 
the answer to a gardener’s prayer for a 
perfect spring bedding plant. They cover 
the ground completely with their at- 
tractive foliage and steady, abundant 
blooms; their culture is simple, though 
heavy fertilizing and generous watering 
are necessary for the best results. They 
are good near lawns and other places 
where the water supply is regular. 

Long-stemmed pansies are superb cut 
flowers, and there is satisfaction in know- 
ing as you pick them that vou are bene- 
fiting and adding to the plant’s life. 

Because of their obvious markings, 
vari-colored pansies are most effective 
used alone in solid masses, or in com- 
bination only with single-colored flow- 
ers. Two-toned blue or purple or yellow 
pansies, for instance, are lovely with 
pale or deep yellow snapdragons, wall- 
flowers, blue or orange nemesia, or blue 
Chinese forget-me-nots. 

The solid or self-colored varieties, in 
azure, ruby, gold, violet-blue, and pure 
white combine well with spring-flower- 
ing bulbs such as tulips, scillas, Dutch 
iris, and ranunculi. 

Then there is the pot pansy, a com- 
pact variety perfect for potwork or win- 
dow boxes where it can be charmingly 
combined with cottage tulips, scillas, or 
the smaller narcissi. 

VIOLAS 

The viola (Viola cornuta), or Tufted 
Pansy, has a more compact habit, 
more often self-colored, and if grown 
where it does not receive the full sum- 
mer sun, frequently blooms until fall. 

Like the pansy, the viola has been 
improved, especially in its color range, 
in flower size, and length of stems. It is 
a color gardener’s delight; you could 
almost paint a graded garden color chart 
using violas alone, working from soft to 
deep yellow, apricot, ruby and bronze, 








thence to purple, passing from the deep- 
est through medium to light lavender. 

Violas are the steadiest of companions 
for bulbs, particularly tulips, daffodils, 
and bearded and Dutch iris. We have 
Viola Blue Perfection with the 
Poet’s narcissus and other narcissi; with 
lavender, purple, or yellow tulips; with 
Wedgewood Blue Dutch iris; and with 
the later-blooming bearded iris, such as 
Santa Barbara and Eleanor Blue. 

Blue or white violas with soft pink or 
white stock; blue violas with pale yel- 
low alyssum or aubrietia; the apricot 
Chantreyland and the rich Arkwright 
Ruby with coppery snapdragons; yel- 
low violas with yellow and gold Iceland 
pictures you 


used 


poppies—these are spring 
will never forget! 

Use them for edging or carpeting rose 
or bulb beds, as edgings to paths, in the 
perennial border, under flowering trees 
and in parkings, for cutting 
(though they do not equal the pansy), 
and in window boxes. 

Violas, are treated as annuals, 
though if they are cut back and ferti- 
lized after flowering they will frequently 
give a second bloom and will often carry 
over into another year. 


shrubs, 


too, 


CARNATIONS 

The carnation, Dianthus Caryophyllus, 
usually blooms about 10 months in the 
year—a record for any plant. There are 
two strains which are called everbloom- 
ing and which will bloom in 4 to 6 
months from the time of seed-sowing 
the Chabaud’s Everblooming and the 
Enfant de Nice, the latter a hybrid be- 
tween Chabaud and Dianthus Car- 
yophyllus. They come in almost all col- 
ors except blue and purple. 

We like them in sunny, intimate spots 
near the house just outside the door 
where we can enjoy their spicy fragrance 
and bright colors. The Spanish and other 
Mediterranean peoples grow them most 
attractively in patios, in pots along the 
wall, around the pool, or on steps. 

If grown in beds, use an edging of 
low-growing pinks or perhaps the sun- 
loving Catmint, Nepeta Mussini, whose 
lavender flowers and minty fragrance 
last from April to October. 

When grown informally and in close 
proximity with other plants, carnations 
rarely need staking. Those grown for cut 
flowers can best be supported (though 
new strains are remarkably upright) by 
means of wires on either side of the 
rows, while there is the looped carnation 
stake for specimens grown farther apart 
or in pots. 

















BiG FAMILIES 


Bell flowers and Primroses Answer 
a Variety of Needs 


A. YOU PLAN new plantings this month 
check your catalogs for varieties of cam- 
panulas and primroses. There are so 
many species and varieties in each big 
family that almost any requirement of 
site can be met. 


BELLFLOWERS 
Consider the usefulness of the cam- 
panulas, or bellflowers, in the autumn 
garden (it should be planned now). Al- 
though commonly regarded as spring- 
blooming flowers, some of the loveliest 
species bloom in autumn. 


WINDOW BOX 


From a shady window box showers a 
snowy, starred cascade—Campanula iso- 
phylla alba—perhaps combined with fi- 
brous or tuberous begonias, lobelia, or 
Torenia fournieri. There is also the 
lavender-blue C. isophylla, which is not, 
however, such a showy performer as the 
white variety. This gem is not at all 
temperamental; in fact, it is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings taken in fall or 
spring, or by division, and thrives in 
shade or partial shade. While it prefers 
a leafy compost, it will grow in ordinary 
soil if given plenty of water. It is lovely 
in pots and in hanging baskets. 

CHIMNEY CAMPANULA 

Toward the back of a half-shaded bor- 
der, you may see tall blue and white 
spikes of the chimney campanula, C. py- 
ramidalis, mingled with perennial phlox 
and the windflower, Anemone japonica. 
The chimney campanula, a stately hardy 
perennial, makes a stunning pot plant 
when properly grown. Early staking and 
a regular feeding schedule (preferably 
one which includes weekly applications 
of liquid manure between the time the 
buds appear and the flowers open) are 
important factors in successful pot cul- 
ture. Full-grown plants will flower in 10” 
or 12” pots. 

There are three other campanulas, all 
lower-growing, which flower late in the 
season. C. Poscharskyana, a trailing Dal- 
matian species, has extremely large gray- 
blue flowers which first appear in spring; 
if cut back, there is a second blooming 
in the fall. Try it in a rock garden, or in 
a niche in a rock wall. 

Campanula garganica is another rock 
garden species, a charming rosette-foli- 
aged plant with light-blue, white-eyed 
flowers which resemble sharp-pointed 
stars. If given a cool root run and light 
afternoon shade, it will bloom from June 
to October. 





Who hasn’t heard of the Bluebells of 
Scotland, or Harebells, and the sea of 
blue which they create in English and 
Scottish woods? This bellflower, dainty 
and. slender-stemmed, blooms in spring 
and again in fall. Its spreading habit and 
matted foliage call for a natural, informal 
planting, perhaps as a cover for late 
spring bulbs. It appreciates moisture and 
light shade, and, if growing happily, will 
require an occasional thinning-out. There 
are white and double varieties of this 
species. 

Northwesterners may have seen on 
the slopes of the Olympic Mountains a 
native species whose flowers are almost 
double the size of the legendary blue- 
bells. This dwarf, compact plant is 
drought-resistant and blooms from May 
to November. It also has a white variety. 

YELLOW PRIMROSE, 

Generally speaking, primulas are not 
regarded as successful border plants. 
Primula florindae is an exception. Espe- 
cially in a partly shaded border it makes 
a place for itself that no other plant can 
duplicate. This primrose is a true peren- 
nial, sturdy, long-blooming, and _ fra- 
grant. It needs plenty of water; its cul- 
ture is otherwise simple, and it seldom 
requires staking. 

P. Florindae comes from southeastern 
Tibet, where it grows in shady bogs at 
an altitude of 12,000 feet, but it has 
amicably adjusted itself to garden treat- 
ment at lower levels. The plant does not 
suggest a primula, as it deviates from 
the family characteristics in many re- 
spects. Its leaves, 12 inches long, are 
heart-shaped and deeply grooved, with 
red-tinted veins. The the 
leaves have distinct notches and the 
stalk is strong, holding the leaves up- 
right. The flowers come when the peren- 
nial border is generally at its height— 
in late June and July. They are a pleas- 
ing (and very useful) shade of soft yel- 
low, covered with a coating of white 
farina. The bell-shaped flowers grow in 
an umbel on 4-foot stems, 30 to 40 often 
open at the same time. The fragrance is 
delicious but elusive, suggestive of East 
India spices. 

P. Florindae should be treated much 


borders of 


the same as the border plants, since it 
disappears in the winter and appears 
later in spring than the usual summer- 
blooming plants. If planted in a wood- 
land it is especially graceful; grouped 
with Meconopsis Baileyi (M. betonica- 
folia var. Baileyi), it is very satisfying. 








Most Popular 
New Rose 
for 1943 


Plant Patent 484 


XTREMELY 

hardy, easy to 
row, always in 
loom with hun 
dreds of flowers 
onevery bush! Great clus 
ters of exquisite, pointed 
buds, salmon flushed with 






gold, open gradually to 
long lasting exhibition 
Roses in miniature, 11 


in. across. Exotic, fruity 
fragrance. Ample, rich 
dark green foliage. Does 
especially well here in the West. 

Lovely in the Garden and for Bouquets 
Endures rigorous winters and blooms abundantly 
from early June right through hot summer and all 
fall, year after year. Ideal for butonnieres and ar 
rangements. Rugged, disease-resistant plants, 20 to 
24 in. tall. Guaranteed to bloom. 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50; 25 for $23.45 

On Sale by Nurserymen, Florists, 
Seedsmen and Dealers Everywhere 


New Rose Book in Natural Color FREE 
You will prize these beautiful pic- 
tures of the 1943 debutantes of 
Rosedom and all the 

favorites in the Parade 

of Modern Roses — Hy- 

GARDEN brid Teas, Floribundas, 
P Climbers, Tree Roses, 
etc. Send postcard or 
fm letter today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 










Work!ds Large 17 Aete CFrowerA 


BOX 8K, PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 

















COTONE 


the plant hormone powder 
made this 


DIFFERENCE 








GERANIUM CUTTINGS—treated and untreated 


Just dip the butt end of the cutting in 
the hormone powder and plant. That's 
all there is to do. You get faster root- 
ing . . . more vigorous, heavier flower- 
ing plants ROOTONE works on all 
types of seeds or cuttings. See for your- 
self this “plant magic.” 


lf, oz. packet—25c. 2 oz. jar $1.00 
On sale at all garden stores 
Made by 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
Horticultural Division X-15 
AMBLER, PA. 
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RUSTLESS KEEPS RAIN OUT 
NO DRAFT—ADDS BEAUTY 


A VENTILATOR you have been looking for— 
made of cedar fashioned after the Venetian Blind. 
Really adds to the beauty of a room. Slides easily 
to fit your window. Fine enamel finish in all cream 
on one side and cream with brown trimmings on 
the other. 

Prices delivered to with order 
Size adjustable from 20” * 
Size adjustable from 26” . ras eececeesee 1.90 
Money back guarantee—if returned in 10 days 
Order today from 


EL REY VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


3019 Clement Street San Francisco 














NEW LINOLEUM WASH 
SAVES TIME-WORK- FLOORS 


Get in step with Uncle Sam by 
conserving what you have. 
Let Wear-Well Wonder-Wash 
clean your linoleum and at the 
same time leave a protective 
film. Does two jobs in one. 
Use no soap—add 2-4 tsp. per 
qt. of water—mop linoleum— 
let dry. As easy as that. Re- 
maining film is smooth, easily 
cleaned, not slippery. Restores 
rough, brittle linoleum—pre- 
serves new. Ask your dealer— 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 
$1.00 qt. 

WESTERN WAX WORKS 
118 - 4th St. Oakland 
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New Beauty & Comfort 
in your home! 


Ambassador Venetians at your win- 
dows will work wonders in your 
home or office. , Their soft colors and 
add a rich new 
note to any poem lh scheme. 
The oldest manufacturer of Venetians 
in Northern California builds them to 
a standard of quality that rates the 
famous” AL V. Seal of Approval.” 
If you want the finest 
Venetians, specify 
“AMBASSADOR” 
when you buy. 


At leading retail stores 


Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp. 


650 Camelia St. Berkeley, Calif. 





Venetians 





1930 33rd Ave 1. 
HOWE, PAINT, LINOLEUM, ‘beer Meronts 


thier thir 









Home Berries 


Get this family size backyard collection and treat 
‘yours’ to a wide assortment of delicious fresh- 
picked berries, ripe from spring to late summer. 
Bigger, juicier, heavier bearers—only improved 
varieties are included. Do not depend on the 
uncertain berry supply in the stores. Here is 
what you get for $6.55. 


Victory Berry 
Collection 


3 Texas Wonder Blackberry. ‘We got two quarts 
of berries at one picking from three S 
3 Boysenberry. Quarts of gig 
berries to eat fresh, in pies or 
3 Thornless Loganberry. Bes 
vines; juicy fruit with almost no 
2 Evans Black Raspberry. Heaviest bearing and 
best flavored black raspberry 

2 Sodus Purple Raspberry. A new purple rasp- 
berry, with fruit the size of a A 1arter 

5 Sunrise Raspberry. This ne 
earliest and longest heating sea 
25 Rockhill Strawberry. First to bear, no runners 
to worry about, large sweet 
25 Blakemore Strawberry. E 
ries which make the best 
25 Banner Strawberry. Tor ialit 
with sugar and cream—shortcakes 

Just order “Victory Berry Collection <12°’ and 
you will receive the 93 improved berry plants 
listed above, all for $6.55 plus 20c sales tax in 
California, prepaid for 20c anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Armstrong Nurseries 


412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 






































STOP MOTH 
DAMAGE FOR 
THE DURATION! 


Protect precious fabrics from destruction by 
moth larvo. Spray suits, dresses, furs, rugs, furniture 
P with safe, effective “STOP-MOTH"! Now available in 
handy, quick-dissolving tablet form. Each tablet makes | 
pint. Absolutely sofe around children and pets. ORDER 
TODAY! Send $1.00 for box of 4 “STOP-MOTH* tablets. 
Makes 4 pints, full-strength moth-proofing fluid. Order direct! 


M&M SERVICE BUREAU 


305 McKay Building +» PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Sorry, NO MORE BARBECUES 


at least for the duration. Our stock of barbecue 
equipment has been exhausted. May we suggest that 
you invest in interest bearing WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS to help win the war. 
IRONCRAFT, Inc. 


810 Polhemus Street San Jose, Calif. 











ENGLISH & DOMESTIC YARNS 


Prices Lower Than Retail Stores 
Domestic $3.00 ay $3.20 20 tb.; English from $4.80 lb.; prepaid. 
Sock and baby yarns, also needles, instruction books, 
weaving, comeens supplies. Send 10c for English or Domestic 
Samples. Tell us mnitti needs when writing for prices. 

A DICRAFT S {OPS, 16021 Camino Real, Mento Park, Cal 
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CROMBIE ROSES 


The Cream of the New Ones 
CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG— 


SS. Rar $1.25 
SATURNIA—vermilion and gold....... . 1.00 
SIGNORIA—brownish salmon soscce Oa 
HEART'S DESIRE—rich red Rens 1.50 
ECLIPSE—clear yellow, long buds - 1.25 
RAMON BACH — apricot buff 1.00 

Regular value $7.00 

SPECIAL—all 6 for only $5.80 postpaid 
Delivery guaranteed. Write for illustrated catalog 


CROMBIE NURSERY 








ROSE BUSHES 


Plant now for Best Results 
Bush roses, 40¢ each; $4.20 per dozen; $33.00 per 100. 
Tree roses, $1.10 to $1.75 each. 
Write for Catalog 


PORT teem NURSERY STOCKTON, CALIF. 
2910 East Main Street 








BEGONIA BULBS 


Healthy, vigorous, carefully selected bulbs. Plant these now 
for beauty in your garden this spring and summer. Your choice 
of white, pink, scarlet, orange, apricot and salmon colors. 
Either Camellia or Carnation types. 

SPECIAL 8 for $1 postpaid 
WRITE FOR FREE ROSE FOLDER 


San Francisco, Calif. 





343 West Portal Ave. 



















PLANT A 1943 
* VICTORY GARDEN x 


with Gill Bros. Selected Seeds 
Send today for FREE Catalog of Vegetable Seeds; also 
Flower Seeds and Dahlia and Gladiolus Bulbs. 
You Save on ot You Raise 
GILL BROS. EED co. 
(Dept. 5)—Montavilla Station Portland, Ore. 











. 








FOR BEST RESULTS IN YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN .. . USE 


Plant-Chem Salts 


The Complete Hydroponic Plant Food All the WAY, from 
seed to maturity. See our advertisement on page 46 








FOR VICTORY 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 


WAR . 
BONDS and STAMPS 





88th & MacArthur Bivd., Oakland, Calif. SW 3122 
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PEST CONTROL 


TREES & SHRUBS 





TREES & SHRUBS 








CALSUL 


Clean-Up SPRAY 
A DESTRUXOL PRODUCT 
Controls and prevents scale, 
curly-leaf, and other fungus. 
SPRAY NOW 
Circular on request. 
HALLAWELL SEED CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Distributors DESTRUXOL Products 





















Grow beautiful roses and other flowers — the 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 





PROTECT YOUR HOME! 


Garant ANTS 


Through the proper control of ants, Mealy Bug and ant- 
tending Aphis are reduced as high as 70°; the first year. 
USE HONEYTRAIL ANT SYRUP 

Sold on a money back guarantee. See your Dealer or write for 
circular on “Ant Habits” 

JOHNSON ANT CONTROL, Walnut Creek, Calif. 

J. F. HINK & SON, Berkeley 

WYATT HDW., Lincoin, Roseville 


Espalier 


FRUIT & 
TREES | 


Lrow 


.-.and Provide Delicious Fruit 


Grow your own fruit against 
house, garage or fence. Registered 
Uv. 


like Vines 
S. Espalier trees grow in 


artistic vinelike patterns, provid- 


~~ 
Palmette Style _ing beautiful blossoms, extra large 
delicious fruit. 37 Varieties— 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Apricots, Cherries. 


. PLANT EARLY FOR FRUIT NEXT YEAR 
Candelabra Style See your dealer or write for Free 
Color Catalog. Every tree regis- 
ee] tered and guaranteed. Priced $3 

to $15, f.o.b. Portland, according 
peevdeces to size and variety. U.S. E 

Nursery Company, 
pe Cordon Portland, Oregon. 



































The uses and flavors of celery, lettuce, 
all in one! Serve the tender young leaves 
as lettuce, or boil as greens. The solid, 
crisp, tender, pale green stalks are delic- 
ious. Slice in strips, eat like celery, raw or 
. Creamed, the flavor suggests cel- 
ery lettuce, asparagus. Easier to grow 
than lettuce. Best new vegetable. 
Recipes’ in catalog, PACKET 1&c. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 










Atlee Burpee Co. 
511 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa 





KILL MOLES (a) 


Positive results. Each package kills 50 
to 158 moles. At dealers everywhere. 
Mf'd by Stanley Industries, Seattle. 


OLD TRAPPER, Ngee 















MISCELLANEOUS 


When Your Dog begins to 
SCRATCH 
bee * _ RELIEF 


Itch, serate _ ~ and bite—shedding loose hair about the 
house—skin getting red, bare and sore? Pity your poor dog. 
It’s no fun. Even though clean and flea-free he may still be 
suffering torment from an intense, itching irritation centered 
in the nerve endings of his tortured skin. Many dogs are like 
that Don’t scold. Try to help him. At any Owl Drug Store or 
leading dealers every where get a 25¢ package of Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders—made for scratching dogs. Follow directions, 
use some right away and look for quick improvement. Thou- 
sands are glad they made this test. One owner writes: “Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders helped my dog at once. He was almost 
crazy with the itch. Now he is feeling fine.” Cost only a 
quarter to make the test. Why not make it now? 

Important. Your dog goes barefoot. Between his calloused pads 
is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, and snow get in to bruise and 
cut. Neglect may bring lameness and infection. Use Rex 
Hunters Dog Ointment for quick relief of wounds. 50¢ at 
dealers or J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 458, Binghamton, N. Y 
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THE LAWN THAT REQUIRES NO MOWING! 


SEED DICHONDRA! 


Broadcast seed in New Lawn, or in old. Eventually 
it will choke out other grass. 2500 Seed, $1.00. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


J. L. Bunch, 1127 So. Gabriel Blvd. 
San Gabriel, California 


Plant-Chem Salts 


for healthier, more productive 


Victory Gardens 


See our larger advertisement on page 46 














DAHLIAS. ese . GLADIOLUS 


Finest varieties—moderate prices 
Also SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES 
Write now for big new catalog 
CARL SALBACH 645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








CARELESS MATCHES 
AID THE AXIS 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 















WARTIME "2543 
ee oS 





Now 
for 
EMERGENCY 
JOBS ONLY 






“an 
Keeping power lines clear of interfering 
branches ... pruning limbs that endan- 
ger life and property ...only such jobs— 
government, military and emergency— 
can be handled in wartime. If actual 
danger exists call DAVEY. If nor, let's 
win the war first! 


* DAVEY « 


TREE SURGERY CO.LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Mattei Bidg. Story Bldg. 














SKILL -« KNOWLEDGE + EXPERIENCE 





AUT TREES 


Walnut — Almond — Chestnut 
Hickory — Butternut — Pecan — 
Blueberry — Hansen Bush Cherry 
5 varieties of apples on 1 tree. 
Latest and best fruits, berries. 
Send for free catalog. 
GILLET NURSERY 
FILBERT Box 1025 Nevada City, Calif. 














“NORTHWEST GROWN 


Complete line Fruit, Berry, Nut Trees, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Perennials and fine Roses 
Be sure to send for our fine color catalog — 
It's Free. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept. S. Hillsboro, Ore. 
COFFE GROW YOUR OWN 
BLOOMING SIZE TREES, $3.50 


WILLIAMS & MACPHERSON 
SUBTROPICAL NURSERY ENCINITAS, CALIF. 




















GARDEN SUPPLIES 








FOR NURSERIES and ESTATES 
Engine or Motor Operated rs 
Portable with steel or rub- 
ber tires. Easy to move and 
operate. Saves time and 
labor. 225 Ibs. 
pressure. Four 
models. An eco- 
nomical invest- 
ment. Write 
for illustrated 
Circular. 


PACIFIC PUMP & SUPPLY co. 


422 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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GARDEN NOTES 


Special Items for Special Places— 
But of Interest to All 


I. THIS ISSUE of Sunset we have local- 
ized most of our garden pages. In other 
words, we have had the fun of writing 
three issues of Sunset this month, al- 
though you can read but one. The pages 
entitled Make Room for Fruits, for ex- 
ample, were written once for our South- 
ern Edition, again for the Central Edi- 
tion, again for the Northwest. 

To some gardeners we know this strict 
localization is not entirely welcome. 
Some gardeners like to know what they 
can’t plant as well as what they can. So 
we have saved for this last page items 
from all over the West just to give the 
curious gardener fun, seeing which will 
or will not apply to his home gardening. 


SOUTHERN ROSE 


A new red rose, the Pasadena Tourna- 
ment Bush Rose is now being intro- 
duced by Southern California nurseries. 
It is a cross between Mlle. Cecil Brunner 
and another red rose. Its small slender 
buds are ideal for boutonnieres and cor- 
sages. A strong grower, almost ever- 
bearing, it is good material for a low 
hedge. The rose stem is almost thornless. 
You will find only one or two weak 
thorns on an entire bush. 

Speaking of roses, don’t overlook 
their value in replacing annuals, as 
ground-covers, and in the shrubbery 
border. The Floribundas are so hardy, 
so resistant to hot sun, so long bloom- 
ing, that they are especially useful. The 
Jackson and Perkins Floribunda, the 
Pinocchio, introduced for 1943, is highly 
endorsed by all the experts who have 
tested it in the Northwest. 


MANGO 


Hailing from India, the mango is re- 
garded as extremely tender to frost and 
not recommended for districts where 
winter temperatures go below 10°. How- 
ever, bearing trees have been reported 
from Hayward and Santa Barbara. They 
like summer sun, and prolific bearing is 
noted in Phoenix, Arizona. 


GIANT HONEYSUCKLE 


It would be hard to find a more hand- 
some vine than the Giant Burmese 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera Hildebrandiana, 
at any time of the year. Stout, sturdy 
stems that make as much as 8 feet of 
growth in one season, are clothed with 
large, glossy leaves with slightly waved 
edges, beautiful enough to be sufficient 
reason for growing this vine. The orange 








and yellow flowers are the largest of any 
honeysuckle and are deliciously fragrant. 
In autumn shiny green pear-shaped 
fruits, 2 to 3 inches long, create almost 
as much interest as the summer-bloom- 
ing flowers. 


COFFEE TREE 


A native of Brazil, the coffee tree will 
stand temperatures as low as 24°. In 
coastal areas it should be planted in full 
sun, but where summer sun burns, as in 
the Imperial Valley and Arizona, it likes 
some shade. The coffee tree is one of the 
most beautiful of the subtropicals. Its 
blossoms, white and star-shaped, perch 
atop the dark green leaves like fallen 
snow. It is a small tree growing to a 
height of 12 to 14 feet, and is easily kept 
smaller by pruning. 





Backyard Eggs and Meat 


Future issues of Sunset will deal 
with the problem of home-raised 
chickens, rabbits, and squabs. How- 
ever, if you want to get started now, 
write the Extension Division of 
your state college for information 
and plans. 


Write the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for 
Bulletin 1508, Poultry Keeping 
in Backyards, and 684, Squab 
Raising. Write California Exten- 
sion Service, Berkeley, Calif. for: 
The Home Poultry Flock and A 
Backyard Poultry House. 











DESERT TREE 


The Jerusalem-Thorn or Ratama, 
Parkinsonia aculeata, despite its ability 
to stand the heat and drought of its na- 
tive Colorado desert, possesses a deli- 
cacy and lightness of texture not ordi- 
narily associated with so-called “tough” 
plants. 

It has the feathery leaves characteris- 
tic of other members of the legume fam- 
ily (such as acacia) and bears masses of 
bright yellow, fragrant flowers that con- 
trast strikingly with the bright green 
foliage and bark. We have seen it grown 
as a specimen tree against a warm patio 
wall where its irregular trunk and stems, 
cleanly trimmed, made interesting shad- 
ows, and the high-branching, flowered 
head casts light shade. It blooms in early 
summer and stands temperatures down 











to 18 degrees. Thé parkinsonia should 
combine beautifully with the blue-flow- 
ered jacaranda, one of the Southland’s 
finest flowering trees. 

The parkinsonia is priced from 65 
cents to $1.85. 


FAVORITES 


Not uncommon so far as distribution 
is concerned but uncommon in the gar- 
den values they bring are the azaleas, 
vamellias, and daphne. You will find 
them in blossom in most nurseries now. 

AZALEAS 

The Kurume and Rutherfordiana hy- 
brid azaleas have proved hardy, fior- 
iferous, long-blooming, and adaptable 
for planting throughout the West. 

Both types are available in white, in 
light, medium, and dark pinks, in cherry 
and dark red, and in salmon shades. 
Prices are 75 cents, $1.50, and up. 

The deciduous azaleas, though bare 
and flowerless in January, should not 
be overlooked. The golden-flowered 
Azalea altaclarense, and the flame, apri- 
cot, or yellow-flowered A. mollis will 
bloom in spring. They are higher-grow- 
ing and are most effective when grown 
informally with ferns, lilies, etc. Prices 
are from $2.50 to $3.50. 

CAMELLIAS 

Most gardeners have a close acquaint- 
ance with the various hybrids of Camellia 
japonica, the handsome, upright, fairly 
symmetrical shrub with almost perfect 
flowers. 

Camellia sasanqua, loose-growing and 
half-twining in habit, with smaller, 
loose-petaled, fragrant, pink or white 
flowers is a charming, less-known shrub 
for a wall or trellis, a tub, or even a 
ground-cover. Prices from $1.50 to $3.50. 

DAPHNE 

You will probably stoop more than 
once during your January nursery tours 
to smell the pink and white flowers of 
Daphne odora. Large, blooming plants 
are available at $3 and $4.50, while 
smaller plants are priced at $1. 

BUYING TIPS 

Reputable nurseries make a point of 
selling only clean, well-grown stock. 
But for caution’s sake, keep in mind the 
following when buying plants: 

A small, stocky, well-rounded plant is 
preferable to one that is tall and rangy 
(unless, of course, its natural habit is 
such). A full-foliaged or budding plant 
is preferable to one that is in full flower 
(flower production takes energy). Avoid 
plants standing in poorly-drained, sour 
soil (evidenced by moss or slime); plants 
whose roots are badly overgrown and 
pot-bound; shrubs or trees with broken 
balls in which the soil has fallen away 
from the roots, or shrubs with a dry, 
extremely hard ball; and diseased or 
pest-ridden plants. 
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SUNSET 











Your Guides to 
Western Living 


You'll find in these Western books the practical answers to 
Western problems in gardening, cooking, outdoor living and 
homemaking. Complete your Sunset’s Western Home Library 
while you can still order at the pre-war price of $1 each. 


Sunsets 


VISUAL GARDEN MANUAL 


COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK 





Sx 'INSET’S Practical how-to- 
do-it books make attractive 
gifts for the new home, the 
June bride, birthdays>.. . 
Both garden books are official 
garden club guides. These 
garden and homemaking 
books are used as reference 
books in many Pacific Coast 
schools. And of course they 
can be time-savers and 
money-savers in your home. 














Sunsets 


BARBECUE BOOK 


Sunsets 


Over 800 step-by-step 
drawings, showing the 
art of almost every gar- 
den technique. You see 
how to sow seeds, trans- 
plant, cultivate, disbud, 
pinch back, ete. Visual 
instructions for growing 
scores of individual 
plants, trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Cross-indexed. 
100 pages. 





ru Smeets 
VISUAL 
GARDEN 

MANUAL 





Sunsels 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT BOOK 


First book on flower 





A garden handbook, 
a growing encyclopedia, 
a monthly guide, and 
key to all-year bloom, 
this master work tells 
how to grow almost 
every kind of Pacitic 
Western garden. Cross- 
indexed. Spiral bound; 
lies flat. Laminated cel- 


lophane cover. 224 pages. 


Illustrated 


COMPLETE 
GARDEN BOOK 





HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOK 


For five years Helen 





Here are designs for 
every type of barbecue 
and outdoor fireplace. 
Contains working draw- 
ings, gives materials 
and construction direc- 
tions; tells how to op- 
erate spits, grills, ete. 
And superb barbecue 
recipes and menus! 
Cover in wood grain de- 
sign. 74 pages. 


Sunsds 
HOST AND HOSTESS BOOK 


The master book of 


: Sune : 
arrangement published FLOWER ARRAMLEWEMT C. Wright has lectured correct’ Western enter- 
exclusively for the West. bunk to women’s groups on taining. Complete rules 


Contains 52 full-page 
photographs and 200 
step-by-step drawings. 
Rules of composition 
are simplified. There 
are arrangements for 
every occasion. Beauti- 
fully bound in gold. Col- 
orful jacket. 128 pages. 














FAMOUS RECIPES 
BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


A novel cook hook 
for extra-smart events. 
The contributors are fa- 
mous people of the 
stage, screen, radio and 
concert hall. And the 
leading chefs of the 
world, from Oscar at 
the Waldorf to the chef 
of the Hongkong Hotel, 
have sent in their mas- 
terpieces. 64 pages. 








household administra- 
tion. Knowing how 
thousands would wel- 
come a book by her, we 
asked Mrs. Wright to 
expand her popular lec 
tures into this valuable 
hook. Contains over 200 
illustrations. 128 pages. 
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CABIN PLAN BOOK 


A new casebound 
printing with colorful 
jacket. Provides 28 
pages of floor plans and 
exterior elevations. Has 
illustrated chapters on 
heat, light, water, bunks 
and beds, cabin furnish- 
ings, barbecues, gad- 
gets, etc. Provides 1001 
new and sparkling ideas. 
64 pages. 





ORDER FROM THESE STORES AND OTHER GOOD BOOK. 








for correctness, “pattern 
events” showing every 
step from invitation to 
serving, and wide selec- 
tion of recipes and 
menus. Insures success 
for every social ocea- 
sion and event. Illus- 
trated. 192 pages. 


KITCHEN CABINET COOK BOOK 


Ten whole years of 
Sunset Magazine's 
Kitchen Cabinet De- 
partment, in book form. 
All recipes are twice- 
tested—first by Sunset 
readers, second by Sun- 
ses Food Editor. In- 
dexed. Laminated cello- 
phane cover. Spiral 
bound; lies flat on the 
table. 224 pages. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















SELLERS ... OR USE THIS COUPON 


SAN FRANCISCO—Chas. Brown and Sons; City of Paris; The Em- 
porium; Technical Book Co.; The White Howse; Nathan Dohrmann Co, 


OAKLAND—Capwell, Sullivan & Furth; The H. C. Capwell Co.; Kahn's. 


I enclose $................ for which please send me the following Sunset books 
at $1 each, postpaid. If I return the books within 10 days, you will refund 
my money, plus return postage. 










VisuaL GARDEN CoMmPLETE GARDEN C] BarsecuE Book 





BERKELEY —The Sather Gate Book Shop. MANUAI Book 

LOS ANGELES—Fowler Bros.; J. W. Robinson Co.; Broadway Depart- vai ; . STESS 

ment Store; Bullock's; Germain's; The May Company; Technical Book Co. [| FLOWER ARRANGEMENT HousEHOLD Host & Hostess \ 
PORTLAND—The J. K. Gill Co.; Lipman, Wolfe & Co.; Meier & Frank Book HaNnpBook Book 

Co.; Olds, Wortman and King. CJ Famous Recipes s Casin Pitan Boox KitcHEeN CABINET 
SEATTLE—The Bon Marche; Frederick and Nelson; Rhodes Deport- Cook Boox 


ment Store. 

TACOMA— Rhodes Bros.; Fisher Co.; Peoples Store. 
SPOKANE—The Crescent; J. W. Graham & Co. 
SAN JOSE—Hole Bros.; Hart's; Curtis Lindsay. 
LONG BEACH— Buffums'; J. E, & K. F. Brown. 
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ONE CAN of new improved 


OLD DUTCH 


D pul CLEANS YOUR SINK 


| lo, ff MORE TIMES 


THAN ANY OTHER LEADING 


CLEANSER BY ACTUAL TEST 


ReEsutrs 

LTS Or Screntiric,, LY 

Cuecxep ‘T,. 
ECKED T 

Old Dutch Cleaned ~~ 
69 mo » si ~ 
= ore inks than Cleanser 4 
10] " , : 
105 . 
110 


II 
abo, ¢ Lb 
1 Duteh¢ tig 
90% of all the 
t Nited State. 


The cle 
1 cleansers identif | 
e | “ 
ge rs, along withOk . 
» 4€count for OVer 


cle: 
fansers sold in the 


cientific tests in independent laboratories and in 
homes just like your own show that one can of Old 
Dutch Cleanser cleans your sink 69 to 156 more 


times than a can of any other leading cleanser. 


How does Old Dutch do this? Through extra cleans- 
ing power! You see, Old Dutch Cleanser not only 
dissolves grease but it also gives you the plus action 
of Seismotite, the basic ingredient that makes Old 
Dutch do more cleaning. Seismotite is flaky and flat 
shaped thus it sweeps the dirt away instead of 
scratching and raking at it as ordinary gritty cleans- 
con ao ers must do. Seismotite eliminates hard rubbing and 
* Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeeping 


45 sovransen AOD fully sparkling-clean. 


scrubbing, leaves sinks and other surfaces beauti- 


Remember! It’s not how much you pay but what you 
get for what you pay. No doubt that is why more 
housewives use Old Dutch than any other cleanser. 








